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HOW T0 GET 
THE MOST OUT 
OF *1,000 








Gas ranges, percentage-wise and dollar-wise, And here’s another profit factor your books 
produce for you the best return per $1000 will show you—automatic gas ranges built 
invested in any major appliance stocks. ‘to “CP” standards pay you as much as 30% 


more net return per unit sale. 


Get out your own books—compare your gas ' : 
, ) siete tas Automatic gas ranges built to “CP” stand- ; 


ards are the top profit models of the 
top profit lines. “CP” is the nationally recog- 


range mark-ups with other major appliances. 


Consider gas ranges’ greater acceptance and 


quicker turn-over. Look at gas ranges’ lower nized buying guide to automatic, clean, cool, 
sales and service expense. Check stock obso- fast, carefree cooking — the symbol your 
lescence, trade-ins and all the other profit customers will look for on your sales floor. 


factors. Then you will see that putting gas , : 
y P 88 Never before has it been so important to 


make top profits on every appliance you sell. 
first in your sales effort makes dollars and Ask your gas range manufacturer to give you 


sense in any kind of a market. the facts on the gas range profit story. 


ranges first in your appliance displays and 


“CP” is the top buying guide and the top profit builder 
in the major appliance field today and every day. 


can be obtained under these famous trade names... 





AB GLENWOOD ORIOLE 

ACORN GRAND PERFECTION 
BLUE-BONNET HARDWICK ROPER 
CALORIC INGLIS-TAPPAN SPARK 

CLARE MAGIC CHEF TAPPAN 
CROWN MAYTAG DUTCH OVEN UNIVERSAL 
DETROIT JEWEL MOFFAT-ROPER WEDGEWOOD 
ESTATE OCCIDENTAL WESTERN HOLLY 
GAFFERS & SATTLER ODIN BEAUTYRANGE 

GARLAND O'KEEFE & MERRITT 


For all types of gases, in cities, towns and on farms. 





Gas APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. * 60£. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


®@ First of a series of dramatic advertisements which Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association is sponsoring in leading dealer publications 
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industry. Their achievements are 
known throughout this country and 
abroad. Today over 4,000 gas ap- 
pliance and control tests are con- 
ducted by the Laboratories each 
year. Annual testing services have 
passed the $600,000 mark. Since 
1925 well over four million dollars 
in such services has been provided— 
approximately 30,000 gas appli- 
ances and accessories have been cer- 
tified. Numerous research bulletins 
and reports have supplied the indus- 
try with technical data of great value. 
. This issue is a special testimo- 
nial to these achievements. We sa- 
lute the Laboratories for helping to 
$ develop a new and more aggressive 
gas industry. May their standards 

always fly at the top of the mast! 
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Closed room at Laboratories where space 
heaters undergo series of performance tests 





Section where staff conducts mixed gas 
research under the industry's PAR Plan 
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Tests of accessories help simplify over-all 
testing procedures for complete appliances 


A. G. A. inspectors 
travel about 150,000 
miles a year checking 
gas appliances. Photo 
at right shows an inspec- 
tor checking ranges on 
a factory assembly line 











Anniversary of American Gas Assocho 
testing, utilization and research prgrc 


z 


sonalities like real people. A prominent exampl | 
is American Gas Association Laboratories whos | 

twenty-fifth anniversary is being celebrated this year as the 
“Horatio Alger” success story of the gas industry. 

In the comparatively short period of 25 years, the Labo | 
ratories have welded utility, manufacturer and consume 
groups into a mutual, cooperative undertaking to promote 
the best interests of the gas industry and the public. This prog 
ress has been made by approving gas appliances that ar 
basically safe, satisfactory in operation, and built in accord 
ance with sound technological and engineering advances. 

Major accomplishments of the Laboratories are being 
featured this month at the A. G. A. Convention in Atlantic 
City. The silver anniversary of this unique organization is the 
central theme of a special A. G. A. booth in the Atlanti 
City Auditorium. Growth and achievements of the Labon 
tories in testing, utilization and research are described in a) 
impressive display at this booth. In addition, an attract 
mechanical demonstration illustrates work undertaken mj 
burner adjustments for domestic gas appliances. Fs 

Early next year ground will be broken for a Laboratori 
addition in Cleveland. Industry, government and consume . 
leaders are expected to attend what will be an impressivy 
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 Assudoratories marks achievements of unique 
rch prgrotect the industry and its customers 





elop pe — ceremony. This event and the current silver anniversary will 
exampk (/ be announced in the nation’s press by means of a special 
es whos) A.G. A. publicity effort. 
ar asthe§)} | Pioneer work for the present Laboratories started back as 
far as 1903 when the gas industry recognized that its welfare 
he Labo depended upon the welfare of its customers. Ever since the 
-onsume § industry has controlled its own ranks to eliminate as far as 
promote possible unsafe and inferior equipment. es 
his prog At first this was accomplished through individual gas com- 
that ar Panies who established their own standards and testing agen- 
» oe cies. Gradually, however, the need for national standards and 
sail a recognized national testing agency of broad scope became 
-e being apparent. : 
Atlantic On May 1, 1925, R. M. Conner, then in charge of the 
on is the appliance testing laboratory of Portland Gas & Coke Co., was 
Atlantic engaged as director of the gas industry's first Laboratory. 
| Working with Major Alexander Forward, then managing 
Labor: director of American Gas Association, Mr. Conner was able 
ed in #§ to obtain temporary space on the second floor of a Peoples Gas 
attract Light & Coke Company building in Cleveland, Ohio. Thus 
aken 0) was the A. G. A. Laboratories born. 
a There were but five employees at first—three engineers, 
oratorisss = a stenographer and a mechanic. Working together with six 
‘onsumeg requirements committees recruited from the industry, this 





npressivgy small staff formulated the first national gas appliance stand- 
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Industrial gas research 
—Laboratories _ techni- 
cians are shown at left 
working on experi- 
mental furnace for use 
in testing high tempera- 
ture gas glow tubes 





Appliance testing—photoelectric cell check- 
ing cakes to show oven heat distribution 





Commercial gas research—application of 
automatic controls to gas cooking equipment 


Domestic gas research—measuring heat trans- 
fer from flue gases through metal surfaces 













































Anniversary salutes 
@ AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION: 
“The American Home Economics Association extends 
cordial anniversary greetings and expresses sincere 
professional admiration and appreciation of the lead- 
ership which the A. G. A. and the A. G. A. incorporated 
Laboratories have taken in establishing standards 
of construction and performance and in providing 
the A. G. A. Blue Seal of Approval as tangible 


evidence to consumers of guaranteed performance of 
home appliances.”—Florence Fallgatter, president 


@ U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE: “We are glad to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the American 
Gas Association for its 25 years of achievement. We 
have been especially pleased to cooperate with the 
A. G. A. Laboratories in their efforts to assure that all 
gas appliances will be safe and healthy. All good 
wishes for continuing your good work.”—Dr. Harry 
Heimann, chief, Clinical Investigations Branch, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene 


@ HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY: “The 
Achievements of the American Gas Association Labo- 
ratory in securing to the public a high quality of 
performance in the many services which gas fuel and 
gas equipment provide, have been of inestimable 
value. | appreciate the cooperation which it has whole- 
heartedly given the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and congratulate the Laboratory on 25 years 
of outstanding public service and cooperation.” —Ray- 
mond M. Foley, administrator 


e@ U. S. BUREAU OF MINES: “The American Gas 
Association Laboratories now commemorating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary represents an outstanding 
accomplishment in creating public confidence in gas 
equipment carrying the A. G. A. Blue Seal, thus pro- 
moting safe, durable and efficient gas appliances.” 
—G. W. Jones, supervising chemist, Gaseous Explo- 
sions Section, Explosive Branch 


@ AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: “The 
American Gas Association Laboratories, by continu- 
ous general research through testing techniques of 
installation, methods of fa~rication and acceptability 
of appliances, is making a major contribution toward 
more efficient, economical and comfortable American 
living.”— Paul C. Ruth 


@ NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS: “Congratu- 
lations on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Associa- 
tion’s Testing Laboratories. The National Bureau of 
Standards has watched with great satisfaction the 
progress you have made from a small beginning in 
1925. The program of testing and research carried 
forward in this period has been a major factor in the 
marked improvement in both quality and safety of 
present day gas-burning equipment.”—E. U. Condon, 
director . 


@ THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS: 
“In raising the standard of performance and safety 
of gas appliances, the A. G. A. Laboratories have 
served the whole nation and made it a better and 
safer place in which to live.”—W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager 





ards. Requirements for gas ranges, space heaters and flexible 
tubing came first. Flexible tubing was the first type of equip. 
ment to be tested. 

By the end of the second year the first approved gas rangy 
and space heaters appeared on the market. The program wop 
immediate acceptance. Within another year the constructigg 
of a modern laboratory for the gas industry became necessary, 

Thus there developed from modest beginnings a world 
renowned organization providing approximately a milligg 
dollars worth of technical services a year. Today over 4,009 
appliances and control tests are conducted annually. Testing 
services amounting to over $600,000 will be provided this 
year. Since 1925 a total of well over four million dollars ig 
such services has been provided and approximately 30,009 
appliances and accessories certified. 

Out of the testing program there soon developed a parallel 
program of field inspections. Appliances are checked in the 
field and at the point of manufacture to be sure that they are 
fabricated as approved. As the number of approved appliance 


increased, a Directory of Approved Gas Appliances and | 


Listed Accessories was instituted by the inspection depart. 


ment. Inspection services totaling over a million dollars have | 
been rendered with current operations at an annual level of 


approximately $250,000. Inspectors travel an estimated 150, 





000 miles a year in checking appliances. 


Extensive research program 


From the original six requirements committees, numbering 


49 members, the standardization program for the formulation | 


of gas appliance and accessory standards has grown to 24 


+ 


committees consisting of 294 members. These are drawn from | 


utilities, manufacturers, governmental bureaus, trade asso- 
ciations and consumer groups. 

Technical investigations for the purpose of aiding the com. 
mittees in the establishment of standards and test procedures 
were conducted by the Laboratories from the very beginning. 
The results of some 750 requirements investigations are in- 


corporated in present appliance and accessory standards, | 


Approximately a million dollars has been provided by the 


Association for requirements committee work and the parallel | 


technical investigations. 


: 


| 


Another million dollars has been invested in a separate | 
research program covering broad, fundamental studies. Cur- | 
rent research activities are part of the PAR program. About | 


$100,000 a year is being spent for domestic gas, industrial and 
commercial, and mixed gas research. Domestic research covers 
the fields of domestic cooking, general utilization, water 
heating and space heating. A total of 102 published research 
bulletins and reports have provided the gas industry with 
detailed technical information of great value. 

Over-all growth of the Laboratories is reflected in the plant 
expansion that has taken place. Original plant facilities con- 
sisted of 3,600 square feet of space rented from The East 
Ohio Gas Company. In 1928 the present main Cleveland 
Laboratories were erected, providing over 23,000 square feet 


of space. In 1930 a building was rented in Los Angeles for | 
the establishment of the Pacific Coast Branch and in 1939 | 
permanent quarters providing 10,000 square feet were con- | 


structed there. Last year an adjoining building containing 
approximately another 10,000 feet was purchased. This yeat 
construction is to be started on a new building at Cleveland, 
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doubling available floor space there. Fixed assets in buildings 
and equipment at the present time total $600,000 which will 
be increased by some $250,000 when the new structure is 
completed. 

Outstanding success of the gas industry's pioneer policy of 
self-regulation is particularly significant in this day and age. 
It has been singled out by outside authorities as an excellent 
example of the free enterprise system operating at its best. 
Decisions under the Approval Plan are arrived at by mutual 
and voluntary agreement much in the same way that national 
laws are written and adopted. 

Standards for the testing of gas appliances are passed upon 
by experts drawn not only from the gas industry, but from 
outside groups representing government agencies, consumer 
groups and trade associations. Such organizations as National 
Bureau of Standards, Federal Housing Administration, 
American Home Economics Association, American Institute 
of Architects, National Board of Fire Underwriters, U. S. 
Public Health Service and U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics are represented and take active part in 
the standards program. 

These experts are members of the Approval Requirements 
Committee and its subcommittees which pass on all standards. 
The requirements program, which they administer, also is 
directly affiliated with American Standards Association. Con- 
sequently, appliance requirements prepared and sponsored 
by the gas industry are approved and adopted by that organi- 
zation as American Standards. Its governing rules and regula- 
tions are followed in the formulation of requirements. 

On the average standards are revised about every two years. 
The process is a continuous one with subcommittees for 
different types of appliances meeting constantly to consider 
additions and revisions. The Laboratories provide a research 
and an investigation service which aids the committees on 
technical points. 

New ideas and revisions to standards may originate from 
any one of a number of sources. They may come from consumer 
demands, from within or without the industry, from commit- 
tee members or the Laboratories, from problems or complaints 
originating in the field, from service men or manufacturers, 
or from introduction of new designs and materials calling 
for a revision of existing rules. 


Approved standards are basic 


Tentative standards, as adopted by the subcommittee, are 
sent out to the industry and all other interested agencies for 
criticism, comments and suggestions. When these have been 
received the committee reviews them and revises the tentative 
standards accordingly. The revised text then goes to the 
Approval Requirements Committee for final adoption. If 
extensive changes are made by the subcommittee, these are 
again sent out for criticism and reconsidered at the next 
meeting. Thus ample advance notice of changes, proposed 
changes and new requirements is given. After final adoption 
they usually do not go into effect until the first of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Approval standards are basic in nature and participating 
manufacturers are free to exceed these basic standards to the 
best of their ability, to offer additional features and deluxe 
models, to come out with new designs and to make all the 
improvements and advances they wish. (Continued on page 6) 
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@ AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION: “Stand- 
ardization depends on an unceasing flow of factual 
data. The integrity of such data largely determines 
the value of the standards as originally formulated 
and subsequently revised. 

“The A. G. A. Laboratories have for 25 years pro- 
vided the facilities for developing and checking the 
authenticity of data upon which American Standard 
approval and listing requirements for gas-burning 
appliances have been based. 

“It is with very real pleasure that | join with others 
in according full credit to the Laboratories for the 
contribution they are making to the safe and efficient 
utilization of gaseous fuels.”—G. F. Hussey, ]r., man- 
aging director 


@ LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS ASSOCIATION, INC.: 
"The LP-Gas Industry is fortunate to have a big brother, 
the American Gas Association, with its Laboratory's 
facilities. Today LP-gas dealers are almost universally 
demanding A. G. A. approved appliances. They feel 
that A. G. A. approval assures acceptance of the 
appliances on the part of the customer. This is par- 
ticularly true in rural areas where the use of gas is 
relatively new. What better indication is there of the 
value of the A. G. A. Laboratories’ work?”—Pe/er A. 
Anderson, president 


@ NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING ASSOCIATION: “Am happy to send you 
our best congratulations for the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of American Gas Association Laboratories whose 
approval standards have been of immeasurable value 
to the Warm Air Heating industry, and all those at the 
consumer level. May your activities continue to grow 
and prosper.”—C. S. Franke, president 


® NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS: “The mem- 
bers of our organization have received invaluable 
service from the activities of your association, and we 
hope your efforts to promote better relations in the 
gas industry will continue.”—P. A. Edwards. chairman, 
Committee on Standards 


© QUARTERMASTER CORPS, U. S. Department of the 
Army: “The Quartermaster Corps, having responsi- 
bility for the procurement of commercial and domestic 
gas burning kitchen equipment, deeply appreciates 
the work of your Association and its Laboratories as a 
positive factor in advancing the safety, efficiency and 
quality of gas appliances. | am sure your future con- 
tributions will expand with your growing industry.”— 
Major General Herman Feldman, The Quartermaster 
General 


@ ASSOCIATED FACTORY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES: “Our own experience in testing, ap- 
proving and listing of equipment affecting industrial 
fire and explosion safety assures us that the American 
Gas Association Laboratories’ approval work has been 
and continues to be a vital factor in the good safety 
record in the utilization of gaseous fuels.”—]. B. Smith, 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division 





























What they are required to do by the Approval Plan is to keep 
pace with the industry in those things considered essential to 
the public safety and welfare. 

Approval is good only for the year in which it is granted. 
It may be renewed annually for a period of five years upon 
satisfactory inspection of appliances in production. At the 
end of five years the appliance must measure up to the current 
standards then in effect if approval is to be continued. It has 
to be completely retested at the Laboratories under the latest 
test methods. In practice many manufacturers incorporate 
proposed new standards in all new models and revise older 
models to conform as they go along. 

Three main ideas form the basis of all appliance standards. 
These are safety, substantial and durable construction and 
satisfactory performance. Safety is the main consideration. 
Since safety is interpreted to mean safety not only initially 
but throughout the reasonable expected life of the appliance, 
its construction necessarily must be substantial and durable 
and its performance satisfactory. Consequently satisfactory 
performance and durable construction are factors difficult to 
differentiate from safety. 

In testing appliances, performance and construction stand- 
ards provide the direct technical approaches to safety con- 
siderations. Shut down in the event of the failure of automatic 
controls, protection in case of power failures, avoidance of 


overheating or fires when the customer forgets to clean or ~ 


replace clogged air filters and a dozen other common abuses 
affecting safety are dealt with through construction and per- 
formance standards. 

These are points which come to the industry's attention 
through experience. They often are apt to be neglected by 
individuals pursuing a bright new idea or simple way of 
doing things, thinking solely in terms of modern equipment, 
well cared for, perfectly installed and operating under ideal 
conditions. The Approval Plan is the public’s watchdog, 
reminding them that the successful operation of appliances 





in customer's homes requires more than ideal factory ¢ 
laboratory conditions. 

The Laboratories are the administrative agency for a total 
of 32 separate sets of standards or requirements for differen, 
types and kinds of gas burning equipment. These standard; 
are the “blue books” used by Laboratories engineers in testing 
appliances. They apply to the whole series of domestic equip. 
ment including such equipment as ranges, furnaces, boilers 
water heaters, room heaters, refrigerators, floor furnaces 
clothes dryers, hot plates, incinerators and conversion burners, 
In addition testing is conducted of some commercial and jp. 
dustrial equipment such as hotel and restaurant ranges and 
counter appliances, bake ovens and deep fat fryers. 

There are 15 sets of approval requirements for complete 
appliances; 14 sets of listing requirements for accessories 
such as automatic pilots, valves and thermostats; and three 
sets of installation requirements. The universal application of 
the last-named to gas-burning equipment merits their special 
consideration. 

Installation requirements sponsored by’ A. G. A. cover 
piping and appliances installed in buildings, conversion 
burners, and gas equipment for large boilers used for heating 
or power purposes. Those devoted to installation of piping 
and appliances are by far the most important. They are widely 
used by gas companies and building code authorities and in 
many instances are incorporated in local building regulations 

Part of the department's work is to evaluate contemporagy 
appliances, new types of appliance construction, new materials 
and fabricating methods, and such things as new types of 
controls and automatic devices. The information may be re 
quested to formulate new standards or to find out the level of 
performance or range of flexibility existing between various ap 
pliances. The department, in short, operates as the technical arm 
of the Approval Requirements Committee and its subgroups 
for the different types of appliances. (Continued on page 36) 





















By ARTHUR F. BRIDGE* 


Chairman, A. G. A. Laboratories 
Managing Committee 


of inferior types of equipment; (3) crea | 
tion of greater confidence on the part of § 
the gas consuming public in the merits of F 
gas burning equipment, and (4) assist 



















How to get 
the jump on 
competition 


stablishment of American Gas Asso- 
E ciation Laboratories in 1925 marked 
the first step in a farsighted gas industry 
program for protection of the consumer 
—a program which is unique in the an- 
nals of American industry. Since 1925 
this program, appropriately termed the 
Approval Plan, has become the envy of 
other industries and other nations. 

Today, some 25 years later, our Ap- 
proval Plan has made tremendous prog- 
ress toward accomplishment of the four 
tasks originally assigned to the Labora- 
tories. These were: (1) raising the 
standards of construction and perform- 
ance of gas appliances; (2) elimination 





*Mr. Bridge is president and general man- 


ager, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 






ance of gas companies and dealers in 
merchandising better types of equipment. J 
My purpose is not to list the achieve § 
ments already made—they are described § 
elsewhere in this anniversary issue of the § 
MonrTHLY. Rather, I would like to look § 
at the Laboratories today, amid changing § 
trends and consumer tastes, and try to 
shed some light on our future objectives. 
First, let’s take a look at our assets. § 
We possess in Cleveland and Los Am § 
geles an outstanding engineering staf, § 
thoroughly trained to handle their highly § 
specialized operations. Our physical fa § 
cilities now are larger than ever befort 
and still expanding. Many of the most 
expert talents in our industry are serv- 
ing the Laboratories on our various fe 
quirements committees. We possess the 
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Who's who in 
history of the 


laboratories 





ra 
Chairmen of A. G. A. Laboratories Managing Committee: (Left to right in order of service) R. W. 
Gallagher, J. S. DeHart, N. T. Sellman, George E. Whitwell, and A. F. Bridge, current chairman 





Alexander Forward (left), former managing director, American Gas Association, 


and pi in de 





Pp 


| t of A. G. A. Laboratories; R. M. Conner (center), 


former director, and Edwin L. Hall, current director, A. G. A. Laboratories 





Leaders of A. G. A. Approval Requirements Committee, major administrative 
body for the gas industry's requirements program: (Left to right) A. H. Hall, 
first chairman; R. B. Harper, second chairman; C. H. Waring, present chairman 
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facturers and numerous organizations in 
parallel fields of endeavor. These in- 
clude government agencies, as well as 
leading consumer and business groups. 

Now you may ask, what remains to 
be accomplished? The answer is “more 
of the same—more and more attention to 
the development of modern, up-to-date, 
safe, reliable, and easy to service gas ap- 
pliances.”” 

That, however, is only part of the an- 
swer. Obviously, what is modern today 
is out of date tomorrow. Never before 
have consumer tastes changed so quickly. 
Perhaps never before has competition 
been so close on our heels. Never before 
has the field of public relations been so 
important to top management of in- 
dustry. 

Ours is a service industry. The quality 
of our service and the status of our rela- 
tions with the public are determined to a 
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large extent by the satisfaction which the 
individual gas appliances render to the 
customer. Each of these appliances is in 
competition, whether we realize it or not, 
with the products of competitive services. 

It is up to the gas industry and 
A. G. A. Laboratories, to continue to im- 
prove and upgrade the appliances sup- 
plied to the consumer. We must make 
future appliance requirements even more 
responsive to individual needs and ap- 
pliance service requirements. This ac- 
complishment, in turn, will strengthen 
the entire testing and approval program. 
The result will be further progress in 
standardization, progress which already 
has materially reduced the number of 
parallel testing and requirements activi- 
ties undertaken by individual companies. 

Manufacturers have come, through 
past years, to regard the Laboratories 
test fees as a development cost in the 
betterment of their appliances and gas 


service. Their cooperation has been in- 
strumental in the success of the Labora- 
tories program. Much can be done, how- 
ever, to assure closer compliance with 
A. G. A. standards. 

Some communities have made 
A. G. A. installation standards a part of 
their installation and plumbing codes. 
Further progress in this direction would 
help to standardize gas appliance quality 
at an ever higher level. 

Research activities at the Laboratories 
must be continued with the same careful 
attention as accorded in the past. Addi- 
tional effort is needed to insure that re- 
sults of this work will be used to best 
advantage. 

A. G. A. Laboratories seal is truly our 
industry's ‘badge of integrity.”” We must 
guard that integrity with our knowledge 
and experience so that our service, and 
consequently our industry, will continue 
at least one step ahead of competition. 


























~ Story of A.G.A. Laboratories4) 

















1919 


1924 


1925 


1926 


Preparation of a nationally acceptable Gas Safety 
Code sponsored by the gas industry. Establishment 
of national testing agency recommended by commit- 
tee headed by R. B. Harper, The Peoples Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago. 


Delays of World War I out of the way, newly 
formed American Gas Association appoints a Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Gas Appliances. 


H. C. Abell, chairman of committee investigating 
the establishment of an A. G. A. Laboratory, rec- 
ommends Cleveland as the site. 


A. G. A. Laboratories founded in small quarters 


rented from The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, © 


Ohio. Safety, satisfactory performance and durable 
construction keynotes of the new organization. R. M. 
Conner, head of Portland Gas & Coke Company’s 
appliance testing laboratories engaged as director. 
R. W. Gallagher, president, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
appointed first chairman of Laboratories Managing 
Committee. Former committee on Standardization 
of Gas Appliances becomes A. G. A. Approval Re- 
quirements Committee with A. H. Hall, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Central Union Gas Co., as chairman. 


Requirements adopted for ranges, space heaters and 
gas hose. List of 188 approved ranges, 22 space 
heaters and 18 models of gas hose distributed to 
the industry. Baltimore first city to adopt ordinance 
requiring use of A. G. A. approved appliances. Pro- 
gram of inspecting appliances in production at the 
factory inaugurated. Laboratories staff member as- 
signed to work with Bureau of Standards on com- 
bustion problems. 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


National Safety Code becomes an American Stand. 
ard. A. G. A. approval requirements adopted for 
water heaters and central heating appliances. Inay. 
guration of a mixed gas research program marks, 
new phase in Laboratories services and activities, 


Success and recognition of Laboratories makes nec. 
essary their enlargement. Cornerstone of large 
modern and well-equipped Laboratories building 
laid by Oscar Fogg, A. G. A. president. R. B. Harper 
appointed chairman of Approval Requirements [ 
Committee. Canadian Gas Association representa. § 
tives appointed to committee. Requirements for 
house piping and appliance installation adopted, 
marking introduction of first installation standards, 
First research bulletins published covering gas 
savers, orifices, comparisons of gas and electric ranges, 


Pad 


Gas transmission studies started with inauguration 
of pipe joint project. Studies of bottled gases begun. § 


Approval Requirements Committee becomes a sec. 
tion committee of American Standards Association, 
setting the stage for A. G. A. requirements to be. 
come American Standard Approval Requirements. 
Space heater standards first to be approved as ASA 
requirements. Requirements for clothes dryers and 
incinerators adopted. First industrial research 9 
started covering noise of industrial burners and F 
heat recuperation. Arrangements made for opening | 
Pacific Coast branch laboratories in Los Angeles. | 





rs 






Pacific Coast branch, serving territory west of the : 
Rocky mountains, placed in operation in rented 
quarters. J. S. DeHart Jr., president, Isbell-Porter § 
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1932 


1933 


1935 


1936 


1938 
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Co., Newark, N. J., succeeds R. W. Gallagher as 
chairman, Laboratories Managing Committee. 


Approval Requirements Committee appoints group 
to formulate standards for gas appliance accessories 
such as pilots, automatic controls and valves. 


First commercial standards adopted covering hotel 
and restaurant ranges. Requirements for installa- 
tion of conversion burners also adopted. 


Tenth anniversary finds A. G. A. Laboratories 
firmly established as a recognized authority with 
93 percent of all gas appliances sold bearing the 
Laboratories Approval Seal. In addition to testing 
and inspection activities, well-rounded programs 
of requirements investigations and research have 
been established. Research endeavors cover domes- 
tic, commercial, industrial, gas production and gas 
distribution and transmission studies. Staff has 
grown from 5 to 47 members. Requirements com- 
mittees now number 30 with 284 experts drawn 
from the industry serving as members. A total of 
9,000 tests made and 26,000 models of appliances 
and accessories approved. Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research, headed by F. J. Rutledge, vice-presi- 
dent, The United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., formed to supervise centralized basic 
research in this field. Individual requirements for 
three accessories adopted. 


First comprehensive research study covering ranges 
published. Requirements for refrigerators and five 
additional accessories adopted. 


N. T. Sellman, assistant secretary-manager, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., succeeds J. S. 


1939 


1940 


194] 


1942 





DeHart Jr. as chairman, Laboratories Managing 
Committee. 


Testing and inspection activities reach record peak 
with increasing participation in testing and inspec- 
tion of equipment for defense housing and military 
camps. Total of 3,462 appliances examined during 
the year and 423 manufacturers of approved equip- 
ment participating. Staff rises to over 100. Wash- 
ington Correspondent William Hard writes: “The 
housewife can buy gas appliances now with assur- 
ance of reliability; her own representatives helped 
work out the standards.” Pacific Coast Laboratories 
expands with opening of new, modern building 
specifically designed and built to house facilities. 
Research bulletins published covering ranges, water 
heaters, burner design and industrial furnace atmos- 


pheres. 


George E. Whitwell, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Philadelphia Electric Co., succeeds N. T. 
Sellman as chairman, Laboratories Managing Com- 
mittee. Clarence H. Waring, vice-president & 
general manager, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
succeeds R. B. Harper as chairman, Approval Re- 
quirements Committee. Nearly one third of engi- 
neering staff claimed by the armed services and 
defense industries. Research studies on flash-tube 
ignition and water heater efficiency published. 


War Products Department established. Research and 
development contracts undertaken for the armed 
services and the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. Requirements for counter appliances, 
portable baking and roasting ovens, and fan and 
limit controls adopted. (Continued on page 37) 




















SAFE AND SATISFACTORY OPERATION are required before gas appli- 
ances such as this clothes dryer can receive A. G. A. Laboratories approval 
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A. G. A. Laboratories—modest beginning to a 
world renowned organization providing a mil- 
lion dollars worth of technical services a year 


A. G. A. APPROVAL REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE (shown below), a board of experts represent- 
ing the gas industry and outside groups, passes on standards for the testing of gas appliances 


THEN—Testing after A. G. A. requi 
for water heaters were adopted in} 
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MODEST BEGINNING—Rented 
in Cleveland, Ohio, were the 


THEN—Testing an early model 
space heater at A. G. A. Labe 











owW—A. G. A. Laboratories techni- GAS RANGE TESTING, THEN AND NOW—As early as 1927 A. G. A. approval involved at least 
bn testing a modern gas water heater 160 different tests on a gas range, approximately 45 hours of operation and observation 





A. G. A. Testing Laboratories CORNERSTONE CEREMONIES—(Left) officials attending dedication for Cleveland Laboratories 
1925. Staff totaled five persons on March 15, 1928, (right) relaying Cleveland cornerstone on April 12, 1945 following a fire 


NOW—Extensive testing of space FLUE SAMPLE ANALYSIS, THEN AND NOW—Photo at right shows special iodine pentox- 
heaters on various test gases ide machine for precision work developed in cooperation with U.S. Bureau of Standards 











Safe 


By E.H. EACKER 


President, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





oe capital required to render utility 
service is high—about four times that 
required in other industries per dollar 
of business done. Obviously, to justify 
such expenditures we must not only 
gain but maintain public acceptance. 

You who are affiliated with the safety 
programs of our companies have op- 
portunities to obtain the public’s reac- 
tion to us and to our service. You are 
aware of the public thinking. This 
information you should pass along to 
management. At the same time it is de- 
sirable for you to broaden your horizon 
so that you are cognizant not only of 
as your own company’s program but of 
SES ES the industry's program to furnish a serv- 

ice which meets the demands of our 

ES customers—a program which is eco — 
9 erm nomical, flexible and above all things 
aps 3 
Ae “_ 
There are two well-established meth- 
ods of effecting industry regulation. The [ 
first is governmental and the second is 7 
voluntary or self-regulation. Many years § 
ago our industry's leaders very wisely } 
determined upon a program of industry 
self-regulation. 

A review of some past and current 
history will fundamentally reveal why 
ours is an outstanding example of a self- | 
regulating industry. I do this for two rea 
sons. First, it seems to me there is a great 
tendency today to see and emphasize only | 
what are called deficiencies in our gov- F 
ernmental and industrial systems without 
due review and respect for the progres 
sive benefits these systems are affording 
us. And second, a periodic historical re 
view provides a background for the new 


Abridged version of paper presented at Ameti- 
an Gas Association Safety Conference in Wash 
ington, D. C., September 18 and 19, 1950. 
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the use of modern city gases 








members of our industry and a reassur- 
ance to the older members of the correct- 
ness of the policies they have sponsored. 

The original settlers of this country 
came here and suffered for religious free- 
dom. One hundred and fifty years later 
this developed into personal and civil 
freedom. Without this development our 
own industrial development, as we know 
it, would not have been possible and 
without it our industry associations 
would not have developed. 

Back in 1873 the National Gas Asso- 
ciation was formed. This organization 
later became American Gas Light Asso- 
ciation and still later American Gas In- 
stitute. It was one of the associations 
which consolidated to form American 
Gas Association. This organization de- 
voted its activities to the engineering 
and technical aspects of the manufac- 
tured gas business. The National Com- 
mercial Gas Association organized in 
May 1915 confined its activities on the 
other hand to the sales, advertising and 
accounting problems of the business. 

Each of these associations was national 
in scope and rendered invaluable service 
to the gas industry. However, as the 
years passed these two associations spread 
their activities to a point where they 
often overlapped. 

During the First World War many 
major problems in connection with the 
industry's contribution toward the war 
production problem, .the necessity for 
securing priorities on coal, oil and other 
essential materials, and the meeting of 
many other problems made apparent the 
need for one unified national associa- 
tion. As a result of a meeting in June 
1918, a consolidation of the American 
Gas Institute and the National and Com- 
mercial Gas Association resulted in the 
formation of American Gas Association, 
which was chartered in 1919. 

Now I want to jump a span of years 
to include two more organizations which 
are part and parcel of the comprehensive 
Program working to give the customers 
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of gas companies modern, efficient and 
safe appliances coupled with safe in- 
stallation. 

The Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers was formed 
in October 1934. (It is now known as 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.) A month later an affiliation agree- 
ment with American Gas Association 
was signed. Thus started one of the most 
unique and one of the most effective 
association relationships that has ever 
been conceived. 

The final direct organization in our 





The author, E. H. Eacker, is currently serving 
as a director of American Gas Association and 
has been closely connected with the A. G. A. 
gas appliance approval program for many years 


chain is Institute of Gas Technology. 
The initial impetus just led to the estab- 
lishment of Institute of Gas Technology 
came from a committee of American Gas 
Association. This group was appointed 
in May 1939 to study the problems and 
to stimulate research in the gas industry 
and to provide technical manpower 
trained specifically to serve that industry. 
In May 1941 the Research Institute Or- 
ganization Group recommended to IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology ‘‘the forma- 
tion—of an educational corporation, not 
for profit, to be affiliated with Illinois 


Institute of Technology, and to be 
known as the Institute of Gas Technol- 
ogy, which shall specialize in scientific 
instruction and research pertaining to the 
production, distribution and utilization 
of gas and its by-products.” 

The Institute of Gas Technology was 
incorporated under Illinois law in June 
1941. Today the Institute occupies a fine 
new building in the Campus of Illinois 
Institute of Technology—a _ building 
provided by the gas industry. 

In my opinion, the early consolida- 
tions I have reported paved the way for 
the establishment of American Gas Asso- 
ciation Laboratories and the comprehen- 
sive program of appliance and installa- 
tion requirements. The formation and 
affiliation of later organizations has 
strengthened and broadened the pro- 
gram. Development and progress of 
A. G. A. Laboratories from its forma- 
tion was so comprehensively covered in 
an article by R. M. Conner, long a 
director of the Laboratory, in the May 
1934 issue of the American Gas Journal 
that I will quote from it. 

“During the decade from 1890 to 
1900, when the use of gas for domestic 
cooking and heating purposes began to 
gain widespread popularity, many manu- 
facturing concerns entered this field and 
numerous new types of gas appliances 
made their appearance. The art of do- 
mestic gas utilization grew very rapidly, 
and it soon became evident that both 
consumers and producers of gas and 
gas appliances would be materially bene- 
fitted if comprehensive standards for gas 
appliance construction and performance 
could be developed. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, therefore, the gas 
industry instigated movements toward 
appliance development and self regula- 
tion in the public’s interest by planning 
for the preparation of national standards 
of appliance safety and efficiency and 
for the establishment of some national 
agency for their enforcement. 

“As early as 1903 specifications for 
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gas ranges and certain other kinds of 
domestic equipment were developed by 
committees of the gas industry. These 
standards were improved from time to 
time, but were used merely as guides to 
appliance manufacturing and local utility 
companies. In 1915, however, the task 
of preparing a nationally acceptable Gas 
Safety Code, a manual setting forth the 
fundamental principles governing gas 
utilization, was undertaken jointly by a 
committee representing U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and two major associations of 
the gas industry later consolidated into 
the American Gas Association. 

“In 1920, the work of completing the 
code was turned over to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee and 
in 1925 it was approved as a Tentative 
American Engineering Standard. Later 
it became an American Standard (1927) 
by the action of the American Standards 
Association. All of the various and now 
familiar sets of appliance, accessory, and 
installation requirements subsequently 
formulated by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and nationally adopted, have 
been prepared to conform to the princi- 
ples of that Code. 

“Thus, in 1915, the gas industry began 
directing its efforts toward further safe- 
guarding consumers’ interest by clearing 
the way for the extensive present ac- 
tivities of the American Gas Association 
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in (1) setting up nationally approved 
standards of appliance construction and 
performance, (2) testing new models of 
equipment for compliance therewith, 
and (3) certifying appliances for safety, 
reasonable efficiency, and convenient and 
substantial construction.” 

American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratory was established at Cleve- 
land, Ohio in 1925. In 1931 the Pacific 
Coast branch was opened. 

I have never held that any intelligent 
gas appliance manufacturer who wanted 
to stay in business would deliberately 
produce poorly constructed and unsafe 
equipment. It would also be even more 
fantastic to assume that any right think- 
ing gas company official would know- 
ingly promote the sale of such types of 
equipment especially when the future of 
his company’s business depended so 
greatly on its safe and satisfactory per- 
formance. 


Program established 


Years ago thousands of independent 
dealers sold and installed gas burning 
equipment. Manufacturers did not pos- 
sess sufficient technical “know-how” to 
produce safety features which are now 
considered essential, let alone build them 
to maintain this quality of performance 
over a period of years. Users of city gas 


British water heater wins A.G.A. approval 





Courtesy, The Gas Times (London) 


British manufacturer wins first American Gas Association appliance approval outside North America: 
E. J. Perks (right), Midlands manager for Ascot Water Heaters Ltd., is shown handing American 
Gas Association's Certificate of Approval to the firm’s overseas manager, G. H. Rosam. Ascot plans 
to enter the American market with an instan'aneous water heater that operates on LP-gas 
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were not aware of improper installation 
and utilization of gas appliances. All this 
was despite the fact that our gas com. 
panies have always in numerous ways 
carried out effective educational pro- 
grams designed to promote the safe use 
of gas, especially in the home. 

Our industry is greatly indebted to 
National Bureau of Standards and U. §. 
Bureau of Mines for establishing Many 
of the early and accepted fundamentals 
upon which the safe utilization of city 
gas is based. Our own laboratories and 
other scientific agencies have since sup- 
plemented this basic data with a multi. 
tude of essential details. Without al] 
this information it would have been im. 
possible to establish an entirely ade. 
quate testing program. It is perhaps suf. 
ficient to state that we now have such 
a program and have been successfully 
applying it for the past 25 years. 


Today about 95 percent of the gas ap. [ 
pliance manufacturers in the United | 


States are constructing their equipment 
to conform to our standards, which is 


perhaps one of the most conclusive state- | 
ments that could be cited in establishing | 


the program’s pronounced success. It is 


doubtful whether any substantial part | 


of the public has any definite concep- 
tion of the scope of our gas appliance 
testing and certification program. Many 
are aware of the Blue Seal of Approval 
and Certified Performance equipment. 

The number of gas customers grew 
from 15,536,000 in 1932 to 23,036,000 
in 1949. Each year millions of gas ap- 
pliances are produced, sold and installed. 
Would such an expansion have taken 
place successfully without our industry's 
testing certification program ? 

It is a real pleasure to acknowledge 
the splendid cooperation we have re 
ceived at all times from interested gov- 
ernment bureaus, many trade associations 
and dozens of agencies, not to mention 
the hundreds of engineers and scientists 
within and without our own industry 
whose combined efforts have made this 
program such an outstanding success. 
We know and admit that without such 
whole-hearted cooperation our efforts 
would have been of little value. How 
does it work—this program of appli- 
ance certification with which I have been 
intimately associated for many years? 
What is the organization that makes it 
work ? 


There are three types of approval re 


quirements. The first are the Appliance 







Approval Re- (Continued on page 38) £ 
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Gas industry must 
mobilize all its resources 


to meet sales needs 


Korea and our 
sales picture 










By J. P. LEINROTH 


Sales Manager, Gas 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


he war in Korea has changed the as- 

pect of many things. Today we ap- 
parently are moving slowly but surely 
toward a war economy and all that goes 
with it—allocations, controls and 
higher taxes. Furthermore, there is 
every indication that such an economy 
will stay with us for a while. This calls 
for a new look at our sales position, 
plans and strategy. 

We are in a period of very high in- 
dustrial activity. Wages are high and 
unemployment is low. The replace- 
ment and new home markets are today 
tremendous. With personal incomes at 
the current record high level, possibili- 
ties for cultivating these markets con- 
stitute both a great opportunity and a 
challenge. 

Where do we stand today as re- 
gards sales? 

While customer demand has to a 
certain degree been satisfied, there is 
no question but that the public, with 
its present high personal income, is 
still buying in a big way. Certainly the 





Abridged version of paper presented at annual 
meeting, New Jersey Gas Association, at Spring 
Lake on September 8, 1950. 
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opportunities for alert and hard work- 
ing salesmen are tremendous. The 
cloud on the horizon is the restriction 
of the supply of appliances. Indications 
are already clear that we must face such 
a situation—at least to some extent. 

It may seem elementary and even 
trite to state that the function of the 
sales department is to sell gas and that 
the sale of the appliance is but a means 
to an end. But sometimes it is well to 
hark back to fundamentals. 

True, it is mecessary to have appli- 
ances installed in our customers’ homes 
if we’are to sell gas, and the more ap- 
pliances that are installed the more gas 
we should sell. But let us not lose sight 
of the fact that we are in business pri- 
marily to sell gas. It is our job to get 
the maximum number of approved ap- 
pliances installed whether they are 
sold by the gas company, by the dealer 
or by the plumber. 

This conception is elementary. Yet 
many of us recall the days, not so long 
ago, when the manufacturer often had 
to grant the gas company exclusive 
rights to the sale of the appliance and 
promise not to sell to anyone in the 
company’s territory as one of the first 
conditions under which his line would 
be taken on. Then came the years when 
we talked a lot about dealer coopera- 
tion, unfortunately, too often with our 
tongues in our cheeks. 
























Only the other day, the top sales ex- 
ecutive from one of the large well 
known gas range companies came to us 
and asked whether we had any objec- 
tion to his setting up dealers. His com- 
pany’s representative in this area had 
told him that we had no objection, but 
he had to make the trip east and get 
the information direct -before he 
would act on it. I told him that I could 
not see why any gas company that 
wants to sell more gas would object to 
the setting up of dealers who, in real- 
ity, would augment their own sales 
force. Unfortunately though, that sort 
of thinking is by no means universal, 
even today. 

I am glad to say that we have made 
progress in the field of dealer coopera- 
tion. Indeed, progress in recent years 
has been outstanding. But we have not 
reached the millennium by a long shot. 
Compare, for example, the percentage 
of total electric appliances with the 
percentage of total gas appliances sold 
by dealers. What a tremendous boon 
electric dealers have been to the sale 
of electricity! 

Of course, I grant that the sale of 
gas appliances involves a more difficult 
installation problem. For that and 
other reasons it is more difficult to find 
dealers who can and will take on a line 
of gas appliances. Yet we have little 
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Executive sales conference maps strategy 


ARGER and better trained sales forces are 

needed to insure a strong and aggressive 
gas industry in America. This was the con- 
sensus of opinion of 180 delegates from 36 
states and Canada at American Gas Associa- 
tion’s first Executive Sales Conference in 
Chicago, September 6 and 7, 1950. 

The historic meeting was called by the 
Association’s Executive Board shortly after 
the Korean crisis developed. The conference 
marked the first time that top policy-making 
officials of gas utilities and gas appliance 
manufacturers have sat down together to dis- 
cuss both the immediate and long-term sales 
situation. 

Urgent sales needs of the gas industry were 
presented in the opening address by Hugh 
H. Cuthrell, president of A. G. A. and vice- 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
Mr. Cuthrell called for more and better 
trained sales manpower, improved gas appli- 
ances, a better pattern of distribution, more 
advertising and promotion of gas appliances 
and gas service, and a bigger effort in the 
new home market. 

Special discussion panels then tackled each 
of these five basic subjects as they apply to 
major residential gas uses. Utility and manu- 
facturer executives attending the conference 
entered enthusiastically into the discussions. 

E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Consoli- 


dated Gas Co., and S. H. Hobson, president, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill., served 
as discussion leaders for the panel on cook- 
ing. Discussion of refrigeration and new resi- 
dential uses was led by F. X. Mettenet, vice- 
president, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago; W. Paul Jones, president, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., and Judd Sayre, 
president, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
South Bend, Indiana. Bernard T. Franck, 
vice-president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Hammond, Ind., and John A. Fry, president, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, collab- 
orated as discussion leaders on commercial 
gas uses. Discussion leaders on water heating 
problems and policies were Harry K. Wrench, 
president, Minneapolis Gas Co., and Lyle C. 
Harvey, president, Affiliated Gas Equipment, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Summarizing comments were supplied by 
D. A. Hulcy, vice-president of A. G. A. and 
president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Hulcy gave an enthusiastic summary of 
conference results, noting that the delegates 
were strongly in favor of similar meetings in 
the future. He futher emphasized the impor- 
tance of executives giving top priority to 
sales policies in industry planning. Best re- 
sults can be obtained, Mr. Hulcy declared, 
when the utility president personally super- 
vises his company’s sales activities. 








more than scratched the surface in the 
matter of effective dealer cooperation. 

This matter of getting more and bet- 
ter dealer cooperation is not at all in- 
consistent with gas company merchan- 
dising. To my way of thinking it 
would be most unwise and unfortunate 
for the gas company to go out of the 
merchandising business. The gas com- 
pany has much too important a role to 
play—first, to set the pace and show 
the way to maintain high quality and 
standards; and second, to promote new 
uses for gas. These are primary re- 
sponsibilities which the gas company 
cannot shirk. 

Gas company merchandising should 
be carried on in a manner which will 
encourage more and better sales outlets 
rather than discourage them. These 
outlets should be our allies and not our 
enemies. They should be aided in every 
way possible—through cooperative ad- 
vertising, helping with their displays, 
providing sales help and in any other 
way which will make them more effec- 
tive sales outlets. 

Our problem today is no longer the 
mere introduction of labor saving ap- 
pliances into the home. Home owners 
are generally aware of the existence of 
such appliances and are demanding 
them. Our sales problem today is to get 
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these people to choose modern labor 
saving appliances that use gas. And be- 
sides the user, architects, builders, 
apartment house operators, realtors 
and plumbers must be sold on the use 
of modern gas appliances. 

Furthermore, the competition is not 
only between gas appliances and elec- 
tric, oil and coal appliances, but also be- 
tween gas appliances and television 
sets, that new furniture for the living 
room, or that boat trip. 

We are, indeed, in keen competition 
for the customer's dollar. This compe- 
tition can be met successfully only by 
carefully selected and trained salesmen. 
The need for careful selection and 
training strikes at the very heart of the 
sales problem. 

We have come a long way in the 
matter of selecting salesmen, but we 
still have a long way to go. While I 
grant that patterned interviews are not 
one hundred percent foolproof yet a 
good one is certainly better than choos- 
ing at random. We, in our company, 
have used with excellent results the 
patterned interview developed by Ser- 
vel, Inc. since the war. There is no 
question in my mind but that the cali- 
bre of our salesmen has improved. Our 
turnover has been reduced almost to 





the vanishing point with resultant 
profit to the company. 

It seems to me, too, that we have 
somewhat of a moral responsibility to 
help guide men in the right direction— 
so that they can devote their energy 
and talents to the best advantage and 
be happy in their work. I can think of 
no greater economic waste today than 
“square pegs in round holes.” 

What a wonderful thing it would be 
if we could definitely place every man 
or woman in the job for which he or 
she is best fitted! I don’t suppose 
this problem will ever be solved com. 
pletely, but it is heartening to see the 
progress that gas companies are mak. 
ing. 

Proper selection of salesmen is im. 
portant from any angle you look at it, 
To get the best results, the selection 
should be supervised by men especially 
trained to do this work. 

Having selected the salesman it is 
the job of the gas company to train 
him. The principles of scientific man. 
agement in which Frederick W. Taylor 
in the early part of the century was 
preeminent, have spread far beyond 
the confines of factory walls. You will 
recall that he put into practice the prin. 
ciple of determining first the best way 
to do the job and then teaching the 
Operators to do it in that manner. 

The best way of doing the job was § 
determined in the factory by careful } 
consideration of the problem through | 
time-and-motion studies. Each motion | 
was carefully studied and reduced to 
its most efficient form. The operator 
was provided with the proper machines 
and accessories and made to follow de- 
tailed instructions as to just how to 
perform the task. By these methods 
production was stepped up tremen- 
dously and definite results predicted. 
From them followed the great mass 
production methods and results which 
have put this country so far ahead of 
the rest of the world in the production 
of goods. 

The personal element enters into the FF 
sales process to a larger degree than in F 
the operation of machines and the re J 
sults obtained from following a given § 
pattern cannot be predicted with the 
same accuracy. Yet it is still true that | 
there are certain best methods of sell- 
ing. These methods should be care 
fully inculcated in the minds of the 
salesmen in training. Salesmen in the field 
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should be supervised to the extent that 
they put these methods into play. 

There are certain best methods of 
presenting and demonstrating an ap- 
liance, certain best answers to stock 
objections raised by the prospect and 
certain best methods of closing. It is 
the job and responsibility of manage- 
ment to determine these best methods 
and answers, to train salesmen to use 
them, and see to it that they do use them. 

Hit or miss selling just won't do to- 
day. It has been amply proved that 
scientific sales methods bring rich re- 
wards to both the company and the 
salesman. 

Once the appliance is installed our 


ge 





job has just begun. What we are after 
is really not so much to have the cus- 
tomer install the appliance as to have 
him use it—and use it to the maximum. 
This involves, of course, showing the 
customer that it will be beneficial to 
him or her to use it to the maximum. 
There probably is no better criterion 
of the success of our sales efforts in the 
domestic field than the cubic feet of 
gas used per customer per year. This is 
a direct function of the number of ap- 
pliances he has installed and the ex- 
tent to which he uses them. It is a fig- 
ure which should be carefully watched. 
With main, service and meter facili- 
ties installed, the company will profit 


greatly as the use of gas increases be- 
yond a certain minimum or break-even 
point. Anything we can do to increase 
the cubic foot consumption beyond 
this point will show a handsome return 
for our efforts. In fact, nothing that I 
know of will show a greater return. 
We should give due cognizance to this 
in our sales promotion plans, our ad- 
vertising and our displays. 

A well developed home service pro- 
gram with this end in view can do a 
lot to increase the cubic foot consump- 
tion of our residential customers. A 
comparison of cubic foot consumption 
of customers before and after attend- 
ing home serv- (Continued on page 40) 
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@ Manpower mobilization—a check list— 
The pattern of all our lives may be changed 
by a little known peninsula in the Pacific 
—Korea. Partial mobilization could turn to 
the all-out variety and fast. This possibility 
calls for special planning by industry and 
business throughout the country. With this 
in mind, The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board asked a group of the nation’s 
leading personnel men to get together and 
prepare a check list of the various matters 
management must be ready to deal with. 
The list these men prepared ranges from 
such a major topic as the armed forces’ 
manpower requirements to miscellaneous 
items, such as working out transportation 
facilties to get employees to and from work. 
To check your own planning against this 
list will prove of value. It appears in The 
Conference Board Management Record, Au- 
gust 1950. 


@ Effects of Atomic Weapons—This title 
is given to a book prepared for and in 
cooperation with U. S. Department of De- 
fense and U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
It is a source of scientific information for 
technical personnel engaged in civil defense 
planning activities. Its detailed description 
of the physical phenomena associated with 
atomic explosion provides certain basic data 
helpful in the preparation of practical plans 
for atomic warfare defenses. It is a publica- 
tion which every company will find helpful 
in their defense planning. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for 
$1.25. 


@ If the A-bomb drops—Every executive 


will want to read “If the A-Bomb Drops” 
by Maxil Ballinger to learn in the most 
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concrete and practical terms what can be 
done to hold loss of life and property to 
the very minimum. Like most other things, 
intelligent planning and thorough fore- 
knowledge can mean an enormous saving 
of life if a disaster strikes. This article is 
short, to the point, practical and easy to 
use in connection with the indoctrination of 
employees. See The Conference Board Man- 
agement Record, August 1950. 


@ Working with People is the title of a 
new book, a close-up study of human rela- 
tions problems on the work scene, designed 
especially for the front-line supervisor. It 
is written in semi-fictional, dialogue style. 
Translates the scientific behavioristic dis- 
coveries of psychologists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists into a working guide for 
handling practical daily personnel problems 
in plant and office. By Auren Usis and Betty 
Shapin, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1949. 311 pages, $3.00. 


@ Test bulletin available—‘The usual pur- 
pose of testing is to understand someone 
better—whether it be a child in school, a 
patient in a clinic, a youth planning his 
career, an applicant for a job, an employee 
being considered for promotion, a soldier 
being classified for special training, or an 
older person seeking help in adjusting to 
retirement. Usually, we wish to make pre- 
dictions of future behavior. Two things are 
essential if testing is to contribute to under- 
standing the individual: the test chosen 
must be appropriate for the person and the 
purpose of the testing, and we must know 
something about how others have performed 
on the test.” 

These are the opening sentences of ‘Test 
Service Bulletin No. 39” published May, 
1950, by Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. “The 
Bulletin” is published several times a year 
to promote greater understanding of the 


principles and techniques of mental meas- 
urement and its application in guidance 
and personnel work. It is distributed with- 
out charge to companies and universities on 
request. 


@ Veterans reemployment rights—The La- 
bor Department’s Bureau of Veterans Re- 
employment Rights has reviewed many mili- 
tary leaves clauses in collective bargaining 
agreements which do not meet the statutory 
requirements of the Draft Law. It found 
that since many of the contracts were drawn 
up before Korea and while the Draft Law 
was practically suspended, quite a few con- 
tracts discriminate against employees who 
leave voluntarily for military service. The 
contracts properly provide for the required 
credit for every one drafted but make no 
provisions for those who volunteer. This 
had been held unlawful inasmuch as the 
reinstatement benefits of the Draft Law do 
not distinguish between volunteers, induc- 
tees or reservists ordered to active duty. 


@ Readability of annual reports—Of inter- 
est to those in personnel who are concerned 
with the preparation of annual reports to 
stockholders or employees is the article 
“How Readable Are Corporate Annual Re- 
ports.” See August issue, Journal of Applied 
Psychology. The authors dealt with the appli- 
cation of the new “Flesch Readability For- 
mulas” to 26 annual reports of corporations 
in the billion dollar class. 

The readability of these reports when 
tested by the ‘Flesch Readability Formulas” 
revealed, on the whole that: (1) the general 
level of reading was difficult and the human 
interest value dull; (2) the reports con- 
tained language which is beyond the lan- 
guage experience and fluent comprehension 
of approximately 75 percent of the U. S. 
adult population; (3) the Flesch technique 
demonstrates promise as a method for indi- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Washington delegates call for i 


sharp reduction in on-the-job accidents" 


Conference sparks safety drive 





sharp reduction in on-the-job acci- 
F\ dents is one of the most effective con- 
tributions the gas industry could make to 
the national preparedness program. This 
was the consensus of opinion of more 
than 150 gas utility safety executives at- 
tending the first national gas industry 
safety conference sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation’s Accident Prevention Committee 
last month. 

Meeting at the Wardman Park Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on September 18 
and 19, the delegates critically surveyed 
the gas industry's accident record, agree- 
ing that it could and must be improved. 
Such an improvement, speakers noted, 
would greatly increase the industry's 
productive manpower. 

W. H. Adams, safety director, The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and chairman, A. G. A. Accident 
Prevention Committee, pointed out the 


need for constructive work in the acci- 
dent prevention field. E. J. Boothby, 
president, Washington Gas Light Co., 
welcomed the delegates and placed fa- 
cilities of his company at their disposal. 

Lester T. Potter, assistant to D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, told the conference of Mr. Hulcy’s 
regret at being unable to deliver his 
proposed paper. 

First aid training.is a must in any 
safety program, Mr. Potter said. He 
noted the importance of careful prepara- 
tion to prevent accidents and called for 
the elimination of mechanical hazards 
wherever possible. Human failure, Mr. 
Potter said, constitutes a great hazard and 
a complex problem in safety programs. 
Because of this, special care should be 
taken to select employees with a view to 
the future, rather than merely to fill pres- 
ent needs. Training of supervisors in the 


Safety is the topic of conversation: (Left to right) P. G. Facey, Northampton, Mass.; Marion 
W. Swint, Nashville, Tenn.; H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A.; W. H. Adams, Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man, A. G. A. Accident Prevention Committee, and Donald S. Bittinger, Washington, D. C. 
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science of human management is also an 
important factor, the speaker said. 

Mr. Potter complimented the A. G. A, 
Accident Prevention Committee for ini- 
tiating the national safety conference. He 
encouraged gas companies to take ad. | 
vantage of the resources of other indus. 9 
tries and exchange ideas and pool meth. 
ods. The Committee should be the 
agency for encouraging members to 
share in the work of the National Safety 
Council and other national organizations, 
Mr. Potter said. In addition, he added, 
the Committee should consider a full 
program of safety awards to encourage 7 
individual effort in safety. While many 7 
worthwhile posters can be obtained from } 
National Safety Council, Mr. Potter sug- ¥ 
gested that companies might be surveyed 
to determine whether or not safety post- 7 
ers relating to the gas industry specifically 
could not be prepared and sold to com- 


W. L. Connolly, The President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety, and W. F. Brown, 
chairman, A. G. A. Subcommittee on Awards 
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Panel on practical safety during changeover: (Left to right) Howard B. Noyes, Washington, 
D. C., discussion leader and moderator; R. H. Coleman, Baltimore; H. Bruce Andersen and 
H. L. Robbins, Philadelphia; H. A. Eddins, St. Louis, Mo.; T. C. Moran, Syracuse, N. Y. 


E. C. Baumann (left), D. C. Stewart, chair- 
men, Posters and Accidents Statistics groups 


panies as a self-sustaining project. 

H. Carl Wolf, managing director of 
A. G. A., outlined steps which the gas 
industry is taking in support of the pre- 
paredness program. As 90 percent of the 
economy will be needed to support the 
ten percent effort of the war front, all 
possible means must be taken to conserve 
manpower, Mr. Wolf concluded. 

A special A. G. A. Defense Commit- 
tee is now examining and reviewing 
what the industry did in World War II 
with a view to perfecting a planned de- 
fense program. Steel procurement and 
excess profits taxes are two of the prob- 
lems being explored by Association com- 
mittees. Mr. Wolf added that channels 
of communication must be kept open so 
that needs of the small companies as well 
as big ones can be properly determined. 

L. K. Richey, vice-president, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., aided by cartoon 
slides, showed how “gremlins” cause 
many of the accidents that result in loss 
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L. K. Richey (left), Monday morning 
speaker, and A. V. Brashear, both Detroit 


of manpower. Under close examination, 
it turned out that the human element is 
the responsible agent, particularly in the 
case of workmen. 

Mr. Ritchie christened his gremlin 
“FLIP,” using the initial of four words 
that cause most accidents: failure to 
Follow instructions; failure to Look; 
failure to Imagine and failure to Plan. 
Following Instructions by Looking, us- 
ing Imagination and Planning often will 
save an accident, Mr. Richey declared. 
(Mr. Richey’s comments are reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue of the 
MONTHLY. ) 

Thirty-six companies that improved 
their safety records more than 25 percent 
in each of the categories were presented 
with engraved citations at the general 
luncheon. W. F. Brown, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., chairman, 
A. G. A. Subcommittee on Awards, made 
the presentations. 

W. L. Connolly, chairman, Coordinat- 


Tuesday morning speakers: (Left to right) P. A. 
Stankevich, New York, N. Y.; Arthur H. Hawk, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; A. E. O’Connor, New York, N. Y. 


A. S. Hancock (left), chairman, Foreman’s 
Reminders; Dr. W. J. Huff, College Park, Md. 


ing Committee of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. He pointed out that with the 
country nearly at full employment, labor 
must be obtained to fill the world’s ar- 
senals. Never was there greater need to 
conserve manpower, he added. With the 
defense program well under way, labor 
reserves are low, Mr. Connolly said. 

Mr. Connolly said that the President's 
committee is working for a 50 percent 
reduction in industrial accidents by 1952. 
Conferences already have been held in 13 
states and meetings are scheduled in 
seven more states in the near future. The 
speaker praised the gas industry for re- 
ducing accidents ten percent in 1949. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
largely to informal discussion of prac- 
tical safety during changeover to natural 
or mixed gas. Howard B. Noyes, vice- 
president, Washington Gas Light Co., 
presided as panel leader and moderator. 
Members of the panel were: R. H. Cole- 
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T. J. Shaughnessy (left), 
J. A. McCarthy and W. T. 
Rogers, all New York, N. Y. 


1 

Arthur W. Clough (left), 
Malden, Mass., with Dana 
N. Squires and John A. 
Miller, both Cambridge 


W. H. Balkcom (left), Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; J. N. Hinck- 
ley, Boston; H. T. Jayne, 
chairman, Films and Safety 
Manual Subcommittees; 
and A.O. Guarino, Beverly 
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man, safety supervisor, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti. 
more; H. Bruce Andersen, vice-pres. 
dent, and H. L. Robbins, manager cus. 
tomers service department, both The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co.; H. A. Ed. 
dins, vice-president, Laclede Gas Co., $t, 
Louis, Mo., and T. C. Moran, general 
superintendent, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Syracuse, New York. 

Each of these companies has made 
changeovers fairly recently. Delegates 
from companies expecting to change 
over in the future received valuable step- 
by-step information and suggestions, 
The safety theme dominated discussions, 

Following the panel discussion, dele. 
gates were shown The Columbia Gas 
System’s color moving picture, ‘The 
Toughest Inch.” This film graphically 
shows the problems and hazards in laying 
one of the transcontinental natural gas 
pipelines. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. serves one of the largest resi- 
dential and most thickly populated areas 
in the world with gas, steam and elec. 
tricity. Much of the maintenance work 
must be done in jammed streets so as to 
offer the least possible restriction to traffic, 

Protecting the work areas where ex. 
cavations and openings must be made is 
no minor part of Consolidated Edison's 
safety program. A. E. O'Connor and 
P. A. Stankevich told the conferees, in 
an illustrated lecture, how the Consoli- 
dated Edison program works. Arresting 
colors, lights, barriers, and placement of 
vehicles, afford full protection to work- 
ers who are performing maintenance 
tasks on busy streets, and at the same 
time protect and warn drivers and pe- 
destrians of excavations and openings. 

C. H. Lewis, Columbia Engineering 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio, described the 
training courses given employees of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, on fighting 
fires with chemical equipment. A moving 
picture made during the fire fighting 
course was shown. This offers practical 
lessons on the best method of extinguish- 
ing many types of natural gas fires. 

Automotive fleets are important fac- 
tors in the operation of gas utility com- 


panies and also offer potential sources of | 


accidents. W. O. Schmid, general ga 
rage foreman, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, presented an excel- 
lent paper on the safe operation and 
maintenance of automotive fleets. He de- 
clared keeping tools, equipment and em- 
ployees in safe (Continued on page 28) 
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Gas Industry reports 
win national honors 








id pe- j 


ational recognition will be given the 
N end of this month to The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, and 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp., Owens- 
boro, Ky., for the best 1949 annual re- 
ports in the manufactured gas and natu- 
ral gas fields, respectively. This is the 
third time in three years that the Chi- 
cago company has captured top honors in 
the manufactured gas category. 

Representatives of the two companies 
will receive coveted bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” trophies from Financial W orld 
magazine, sponsor of the tenth annual 
survey. Presentation of the awards will 
take place during the magazine’s annual 
report awards banquet in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler in New York 
on October 20. 

More than 2,500 annual reports from 
the Western Hemisphere were entered in 
the latest competition. Entries were 
judged for the “‘best of industry” awards 
in 100 industrial classifications. 

Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., advanced from third place in 
the manufactured gas category last year 
to second place this year. Laclede Gas 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., won third place in 
the current survey. 

In the natural gas field, National Fuel 
Gas Co., New York, N. Y., captured 
second place and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., Kansas City, Mo., third place. 
Panhandle Eastern won a bronze “Oscar’”’ 
last year for its 1948 annual report. 

In addition to the first, second and 
third place winners already mentioned, 
the following manufactured gas and 
natural gas companies received ‘‘merit 
award”’ citations: 

Manufactured Gas—The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; The Hartford Gas Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Providence Gas Co., 
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Providence, R. I.; Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp., Whippany, N. j., and Union Gas 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Chatham, Ontario. 

Natural Gas—American Natural Gas 
Co.; The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., winner of a bronze 
“Oscar” in a previous contest; Consoli- 
dated Gas Utilities Corp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co., New York, N. Y. winner of a pre- 
vious bronze ‘Oscar’; El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., El Paso, Texas; Houston Natu- 
ral Gas Corp., Houston, Texas; Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Hastings, 
Neb.; Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mobile, Ala. ; 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb. ; Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. ; Pacific Lighting Corp., San Fran- 
cisco; Rio Grande Valley Gas Co., 
Brownsville, Texas ; Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Co. ; Southern Natural Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., winner of a previous bronze 
“Oscar’’; Southern Union Gas Co., Aus- 
tin, Texas; Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., ‘Houston, Texas, winner of a pre- 
vious bronze ‘Oscar’; Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., Shreveport, La., and 
United Gas Corp., Houston, Texas, also 
a previous bronze “Oscar” winner. 

Leading reports by regions in the pub- 
lic utilities group included the following 
companies with gas interests: 


Canadian—Quebec Power Co., third 
place winner. 

Eastern—New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y., first place; 
Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y., second place; Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York, Inc., third place. 

Midwestern—Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., first place; Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., Madison, 
Wis., second place. 
Southern—(Continued on page 35) 
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By J. K. LASSER 





Chairman, Institute on Federal 
Taxation, New York University 
New York, N.Y. 
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@ The following article is reprinted 
through the courtesy of Printers’ Ink 
Magazine. Mr. Lasser is well known as 
the author of popular tax manuals for 
laymen and businessmen. He is a mem- 
ber of J. K. Lasser & Company which has 
represented hundreds of magazine pub- 
lishers in tax matters for some 30 years. 
It also serves radio networks and agen- 
cies. His experience with the problems 
discussed in this article was a result of 
the vast number of questions raised by 
advertisers with his clients during the 
war period—and his constant checking 
with government officials on their policy 
and attitudes toward the advertising tax 
deduction. 





have never known a single disallow- 
ance for businesswise advertising ex- 
penses in the whole history of wartime, 
or any other operations. I have never 
known the government to question sen- 
sible advertising expenses unless they 
were altogether devoted to propaganda 
for legislation outside of the advertiser's 
direct concern or the advertising argued 
for a specific political candidate. 
Even in the first group, I have never 
known a disallowance of the tax deduc- 
tion, although I'll confess that we have 
had some heated arguments with govern- 
ment people as to what was being ac- 
complished for an institutional advertiser 
when he sponsored some peculiar kind 
of a tax or labor law. Beyond that one 
point the record is very, very clear: no 
denials of the tax deduction. 
Why all the worry? As I traced the 
problem in World War II, the fear came 
entirely from the ravings of some un- 
informed people who disputed the place 
of advertising in the economy. At some 
stages they attempted all sorts of taxes 
and curbs. None of them was successful. 
No responsible person in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue was in the group. 
Get down to a study of the tax rulings 
that give the reason for this: You are 
entitled to deduct the ordinary and nec- 
essary costs of running your business. 
What does that mean? It covers any 
costs that are: 
usual, or common, or appropriate, even 
if they are not essential ; 
even unusual or nonrecurring if their 
purpose is really to secure income now 
or in the future; 

normal to protect your business or to 
defend it or to increase it! 


That is wide territory. To repeat all it 
means is that: What we can deduct on 
our tax returns is the cost that any pru- 
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dent person would expend to condug 
protect, increase or defend his business 
Our expenses, says the law, must be 
ordinary and necessary. It does not say 
they must be reasonable, average, com. 
parable to other years, commonplace o 
anything else that might limit ordi 
and necessary costs. So we had plenty of 
instances in the last war in which we 
were asked about tax deductions for: 


expenses for advertising which were 
many times what they were in prewar 
years ; 

costs that boosted normal advertising 
outlay way up, even without increased 
space or time; 

people with nothing to sell who wanted 
to maintain their position with large 
gobs of institutional copy ; 

war babies who wanted to plug their 
products in the hope of getting post. 
war sales; sometimes that was new 
stuff developed while working 100 
percent under government contracts; 

war plants which started out on brand. 
new lines never before manufactured 
by them in the prewar period; 

brand-new companies that started up 
and wanted to push their war-devel- 
oped lines. 


With all that, I insist, I have not yet 
heard of one single instance in which 
there has been a denial of a tax deduc- 
tion. If there was one, you bet I'd have 
heard about it, through the media people, 
particularly after all the sessions in which | 
we had been insisting that there was a | 
big green light to go ahead. 





Government position 


But you still ask: Is there any pub- § 
lished material I can give my financial | 
people to end their sleepless nights | 
worrying about my advertising budget? @ 

My first advice is that you send them § 
to experienced tax students. They know § 
where to find the general principles or § 
the rulings that govern our deductions. Ff 
They will tell you there never has been 
any need of rulings. The subject is com- 
pletely clear. Here, summarized, is what 
our rulings and cases on deductions say: 

(1) There never can be any question 
of a deduction when advertising is di- 
rected specifically to immediate sale of 
merchandise or services. If sales or rent 
or display expenses happen to cost ten 
times the return, they may be imprudent, . 
but they still are good tax deductions. 

(2) The fact that salesmen’s travel- 
ing or adver- (Continued on page 43) z 
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Grab that elusive gremlin 





By L. K. RICHEY 


Vice-President 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


hy do drivers persist in driving into 

an intersection when it is evident 
another car is going through without 
stopping? Why does a carpenter use a 
power saw without the guard in posi- 
tion? These and other accidents must in- 
volve some element or elements that we 
have not recognized. You may call these 
elements what you will, but I am going 
to call them “Gremlins.” 

Grab that gremlin before he tricks 
you. He is sitting right by your side, 
watching and studying you, ready to take 
advantage of your weakness or absent- 
mindedness. Gremlins are playful fel- 
lows. They giggle for an hour when they 
break that watch crystal. They send your 
hat sailing through the air on a corner 
you have passed a thousand times. 

Gremlins are good at sports, too. 
Didn’t you ever notice that when you 
threw your cigarette stub towards the 
ash-tray that it landed in the waste bas- 
ket? That was a gremlin playing tennis 
with the stub. He giggles some more 
when the paper catches fire. 





Abridged version of talk presented during Gas 
Industry Safety Conference in Washington, 
D. C., September 18 and 19, 1950. 
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Mr. Gremlin is an outgrowth of the 
last war. He will be remembered as the 
evil genii that held the wing flaps on a 
plane when there was no previous me- 
chanical reason for their failure to op- 
erate. He was the unseen rascal who 
went along for the ride and then held up 
one of the retractable landing wheels. 

Today, the same fellow lurks in wood 
piles around new building construction, 
just waiting to flip over a board with the 
protruding nail sticking up before our 
workmen steps on it. The gremlin’s in- 
visible influence can grab a flashlight 
beam, deflect it downward so that the 
meter reader will not see that low hang- 
ing shelf. Or they can push the flashlight 
beam up so that broken step is invisible. 
Mr. Gremlin plays funny tricks on our 
drivers by putting invisible but opaque 
blinders on both sides of his eyes so that 
he cannot see that oncoming car at an 
intersection. He may be the one who 
moved over the yellow line when the car 
was climbing a hill. Or he may push the 
car over a crosswalk just when the driver 
thinks he has stopped. 

That little gremlin has imagination! 

In the office these little fellows can 
squeeze behind a file drawer and push it 
out to catch an unwary shin. They gaily 
lay a pencil under the office worker's 
foot just as he starts down the aisle. 

The serviceman is not exempt from 
pestering. The gremlin’s favorite stunts 
include hiding the wrench that fits the 


job to be done—forcing the workman to 
use a pipe wrench on a square-headed nut. 
Or the gremlin may put just enough oil 
on the pipe so that the pipe-wrench slips 
and knuckles are barked. Then there is the 
little fellow who chews the extension cord 
so that the workman gets a short. 

You and I know that all of our work- 
men handle pipe properly. When there 
is a strained back, I am certain that one of 
these little demons jumped on the pipe 
just as the lifting crew were straighten- 
ing their backs. What a lot of fun it must 
be for these little devils to stamp their 
foot in a hot weld and spatter the sparks 
regardless of who gets burned. Hiding 
goggles and throwing chips into a work- 
man’s eyes I am sure are delightful pas- 
times for gremlins. 

So on, and so on! Buried in most of 
these accident cases are four words in- 
dicating human failures of some kind. 
Let me pull the four words out and pref- 
ace them by the word “failure.” They 
are—failure to Follow instructions, fail- 
ure to Look, failure to Imagine and fail- 
ure to Plan. If you take the first letters of 
each of these failure verbs you have a 
good name for our gremlin—F/ip. 

Look at other work operations that re- 
sult in failures. You will find these little 
Flips are actually our own failures re- 
turning to haunt us. I am sure that every 
office worker has been told many times 
that all file drawers must be closed when 
unattended. I (Continued on page 33) 
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Information program 


brings 


Creeping so 


~ target in Baltimore 






facts to employees, 
stockholders, public 


Clalism 


Will you leave these to your childre, 


A DOOR KEY... 
Your right to lock your door against illegal 
government force and prying. 


A HOLY BIBLE... 


Symbol of your right to worship as you wish. 
A PENCIL... 





These symbols have no meaning ia 
where government controls everything 


But there are people who say, “Let the 
take over certain industries and serview, 
the doctors, the railroads, the electric ] 


power companies.” 


‘ ; . em 
Freedom to speak or write what you think, Mest of these people dent wank | 
whether you agree with the government ; nes 

But when government, moving step by 
or not . 
controls enough things, you have a x: pat 
AND A FREE BALLOT... government, whether you want it orag 
Your right to choose the kind of government pu 
you want You'll be controlled, too. vat 
nis 





@ The following article is one of a series 
of feature presentations in A. G. A. 
MONTHLY on employee relations topics 
which are currently being studied by 
the Association’s Personnel Committee. 


hat is profit ? Why is it important for 
every business to make a profit? Is 

there a real risk in business? Do you 
benefit from the profit system even if 
you don’t own a single share of stock ? 

These are a few of the questions asked 
under a novel Public Information Pro- 
gram at Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore. The pro- 
gram is carefully designed to bring home 
the facts about creeping socialism to em- 
ployees, stockholders and the public. 

The questions mentioned above ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the company 
magazine Fo/ks. The same issue of the 
publication reminded readers that “the 
real answer to America’s great productive 
capacity and wage-earning ability is that 
every American worker is backed by cap- 
ital investment twice to ten times that of 
the workers in other countries. American 
business provides’ a large part of this 
modern equipment out of profits.” 

What is socialism? What happens to 
individual freedoms under a socialistic 
government? How would socialism af- 
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fect your standard of living ? 
These are some of the other basic 
questions which are posed and answered. 


Changecver to natural gas was the sub- 
ject of a “Test Your Knowledge’”’ article 
appearing in the February 1950 issue of 
Folks. Here are a few of the questions 
and answers: 

Question: Who will bear the expense 
of adjusting customers’ appliances to 
burn natural gas ? 

Answer: Adjustments necessary for 
customers’ appliances to burn natural gas 
will be made without charge to the cus- 
tomer. The total cost of this work to our 
company will be about $314 million. 
This free adjustment service does not in- 
clude appliance repairs which would 
have to be made regardless of the change- 
over to natural gas. 

Question: How will the cost of bring- 
ing natural gas to our territory be met ? 

Answer: By corporate financing. Not 
one penny of taxpayers’ money nor any 
grant, Government loan or subsidy is be- 
ing used to bring natural gas to our ter- 
ritory. The money is being provided by 
our Company and the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc., and by individuals, insurance 
companies, savings banks and others who 
have bought stocks and bonds in the 
two companies. Consequently, there will 
be no increase in direct or hidden taxes 











as the result of Government subsidy. The 
rates for gas service will be lowered not 
raised. Bringing natural gas to the Balti- 
more area is a typical example of the pri- 
vate enterprise system 1n action. 
Question: Will you as an employee— 
benefit by introduction of natural gas? 
Answer: You—as an employee— 
should benefit by the introduction of nat- 
ural gas. We expect a large growth in our 
gas business. As any part of our busi- 
ness grows so do the opportunities for 
employment and advancement. 





















Launching date of the campaign was} 
April 1949. During a meeting of the} 
company’s supervisory group, Executive 
Vice-President Charles P. Crane, now 
president of the utility, outlined the 
rapid spread of government ownership 
of electric facilities. Mr. Crane pointed) 
out that “it would be foolish to suppose} 
that our area could remain a peaceful} 
oasis of safety in a desert of destruction.” 

Reaction was spontaneous. Supervisors 7 
asked for more information and wanted 
to know how they could help. They re- 
marked that the facts concerning threat- 
encd nationalization of the electric power 
industry should be brought to all em- 
ployees. : 

Shortly thereafter a public information 


committee was formed with the manager ° 
of publicity as chairman. Other members B 
at 
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© included the assistant to the president 
and top executives of the personnel, 
© advertising and customer relations de- 
partments. This committee drew up a 
| three-stage program for supplying infor- 
" mation, first to employees, then to stock- 
holders, and finally to the general public. 

For employees, a special question and 
answer feature, “Test Your Knowl- 
edge,” was started in the local house or- 
gan, Folks. Normally dry or complex 
subjects such as the reason for state reg- 
ulation, the meaning of socialism, and 
the need for an adequate rate of business 
return, were presented in simple, non- 
technical language. Even more impor- 
tant, every effort was made to highlight 
what these matters mean to employees. 

Folders mailed to employees’ homes 
emphasized the accomplishments of busi- 
ness-managed, tax-paying utility com- 
panies. The hours of work required to 
purchase everyday necessities under pri- 
vate enterprise, socialism and commu- 
nism are shown pictorially both in these 
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Open house guests examining gas scrubbing equipment in 
Baltimore. Visits are designed to acquaint employees 
and their families with company operations cnd policies 


folders and in Folks. 

The rise of socialism and what to do 
about it is a major topic for officers and 
other top company officials who are ad- 
dressing employee service clubs. Ab- 
stractions are carefully avoided. Every 
talk is keyed to the benefits employees 
have gained from the private enterprise 
system and the freedoms they would lose 
in a socialistic state. 

Beginning in the fall of 1949, a spe- 
cial series of plant visits was arranged 
for employees and their families. These 
open house days were designed to ac- 
complish two things: (1) to give em- 
ployees, especially those in clerical po- 
sitions, a greater sense of belonging; (2) 
to ‘‘show-by-seeing” that the company is 
going efficiently about its job of supply- 
ing good utility service. Souvenir book- 
lets emphasizing that the company’s 
plants are a symbol of American private 
enterprise were distributed to all visitors. 

In addition, comic book type stories 
on the manufacture and distribution of 





Automatic control and gauge board are highlight of tour to Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company’s Spring Gardens 
plant. Visitors also received souvenir booklets telling company’s story 





gas and electricity are provided. These 
are aimed at telling children, too, about 
the contributions that electric and gas 
utilities make to American life. 

Enclosures with dividend checks are 
used to tell stockholders why and how 
the campaign is being conducted. The 
foundation for enlisting support of the 
general public is being laid through 
newspaper advertising. 

The Korean crisis has emphasized the 
need for strict security measures. For this 
reason, plant visits have been discon- 
tinued beginning October 3, 1950. How- 
ever, the information program will be 
continued with main emphasis on arti- 
cles on all phases of economic education. 

Meanwhile, the company’s public in- 
formation committee is ready to adjust 
its program to new situations. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to supply em- 
ployees, stockholders and the public with 
the facts that will enable them to spot 
misleading propaganda and half-truths 
issued by the proponents of socialism. 


er Se Tf 


Workers and their families enter Baltimore plant to inspect plant site 
and working conditions in a business-managed, tax-paying utility 
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Clues to 
bacterial 
corrosion 











By FRANK E. KULMAN 


Engineer, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc. 
New York,N. Y. 


@ The following article, written specially 
for A. G. A. Monthly, is a contribution 
of A. G. A. Subcommittee on Causes of 
Corrosion of Underground Metals. The 
author is a member of that group, one of 
four subcommittees of the Corrosion 
Committee, A.G.A. Operating Section 
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a corrosion has been occurring 
since metal pipes were first buried in 
fertile soil, but seldom has it been recog- 
nized as such. Only in the past decade has 
the fundamental importance of bacteria 
in corrosion begun to be appreciated. 

Bacterial corrosion is not so much a 
distinct type of corrosion as it is a new 
way of looking at what is commonly re- 
garded as soil corrosion. Our modern in- 
sights include the view that bacteria 
cause changes in the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the soil which result in 
corrosion by differential aeration, chemi- 
cal attack or deposit attack. Under- 
ground corrosion is thus regarded as an 
electro-bio-chemical process rather than 
simply electrical or chemical. 

It is now known that bacteria initiate 
and accelerate the exterior corrosion of 
ferrous gas pipes and copper tube serv- 
ices, interior corrosion of fresh and salt 
water pipes and gas coolers. They may 
produce the odorous hydrogen sulfide 
odors in anaerobic. environments. The 
principal factors leading to the appear- 
ance of bacterial corrosion are anaerobic 
conditions in a soil or water environ- 
ment, the presence of sulfate and various 
nutrient salts, and favorable temperature. 
It is favored also by presence of readily 
decomposable organic materials, the prin- 
cipal one of which under natural condi- 
tions is cellulose from plant residues. 

Experience of many gas utilities shows 
that the most severe corrosion on under- 
ground pipe occurs in dense, poorly aer- 
ated soils containing organic matter. 
One company, confirming this experi- 
ence, reports that in 80 percent of corro- 
sion and leaks on its underground system, 
bacterial influence was present as indi- 
cated by tests for sulfide in the corrosion 
product. The sulfate reducing bacteria 
have been detected in soil samples col- 
lected from all parts of the United States 
and in many other nations. 

Clues to the probability of bacterial 
action are poor soil aeration as shown, 
for example, by a black, mottled gray or 
bluish gray color in the upper subsoil. 
Soils having a uniform red or reddish 
brown color are well aerated and are not 
corrosive. The Redox Probe, patented 
by A.G.A., was designed to measure 
quantitatively the state of reduction or 
oxidation of the soil. Field tests with this 
instrument have shown that a correlation 
exists between the severity of pipe cor- 
rosion and the reducing intensity of the 
soil. This instrument gives a prior indi- 
cation of bacterial corrosion as contrasted 





with the test for sulfide in the corrosion 
product which is made after the Pipe 
has corroded. 

The concept of bacterial corrosion jg 
tenable only if it conforms with the 
fundamental laws of electrolysis and 
chemical action, and explains the corto. 
sion experienced on underground struc. 
tures. Such a concept is gaining wider 
recognition as corrosion experience jn. 
creases. The present state of knowledge 
of bacterial corrosion, however, does not 
permit a detailed quantitative statement 
of the process, since several species of 
bacteria—of the reducing and oxidizing 
types—are involved. Each species func. 
tions under environmental conditions of 
aeration and temperature favoring its 
respective development. The gaps in our 
knowledge are being filled in by results 
of research on the problem. 

As formulated originally by investigat. 
ors in Holland, the concept of bacterial 
corrosion visualized the removal of the 
polarizing hydrogen by the sulfate reduc. 
ing bacteria which reduced the soil sul- 
fates to sulfide. Removal of hydrogen per- 
mitted the corrosion to continue unabated, 

A broader view of the bacterial effect 
may be visualized as follows: Under 
favorable conditions for growth, sapro- 
phytic soil bacteria feed on organic 
matter at or near the pipe surface and 
deplete the oxygen content of the soil. 
During this period of growth, the oxide 
film normally present on the metal sur- 
face is removed, causing the metal to 
become anodic with respect to adjacent 
Pipe areas in soil which is relatively 
more aerated. A potential difference is 
thus set up between areas of pipe ex- 
posed to unaerated and aerated soils, the 
polarity being such as to cause current 
discharge and metal loss at the unaerated 
area, with the eventual formation of 
pitting. Potential difference of the cell 
is in the neighborhood of 0.2 to 04 
volt, and this voltage persists while the 
difference in aeration exists. The bacteria 
are a major, though not the sole factor 
in causing this corrosion cell. 

Dimensions of the cell formed by the 
difference in aeration may range from 
the order of less than an inch to more 
than several hundreds of feet. The 
smaller cell is considered the more dam- 
aging since in this case the density of 
current discharge, which varies inversely 


with anode area, results in rapid pitting.’ 


This is exemplified by the localized cor- 
rosion by clods of dense organic soil ina 
normally well- (Continued on page 30) 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U.S. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


JANUARY 1, 1950—JUNE 30, 1950 COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1949 
PERCENT DECREASE 





PERCENT INCREASE 
SALES (DOLLARS) 
NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 


Credit and 
collection 
experience 


OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 


OUTSTANDING %, 


OF SALES 


NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 

NO. METERS DISC. N. P. 

DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 


NET CHARGE OFF 


(DOLLARS) 


e THE CREDIT PICTURE ° 





ncreased dollar sales in every section of 

the country during the first six months 
of 1950 indicate a steady and rather uni- 
form growth for the gas and electric 
utility business. Latest data on this 
healthy situation has been gathered in a 
six-month survey supervised by the Credit 
and Collections Committees of Ameri- 
can Gas Association and Edison Electric 
Institute. This is the fourth in a series of 
semi-annual surveys conducted jointly by 
A.G.A. and EEI. (See A.G.A. MONTHLY 


*The Pacific state’s increase is larger than it 
might otherwise have been. This is due to cor- 
rection of an error one company made in a previ- 
ous report. 


May ’50, p. 19; October ’49, p. 17, and 
May '49, p. 19). 

Survey results are based on data re- 
ceived from 60 straight gas, straight 
electric and combination companies serv- 
ing a total of 25 million customers. Re- 
ports from these companies comprise a 
representative sample of actual credit and 
collection experience in each of the coun- 
try’s nine census regions. 

Of particular interest to the utility in- 
dustry is the increase in number of cus- 
tomers on company lines in all sections 
of the nation. Larger rises in the South 
and West probably indicate that many 


people still are heeding Horace Greeley’s 
advice. This growth also is attributable 
to the fact that gas and electric service 
is being extended to areas not previously 
supplied. 

Increased sales naturally result in in- 
creased outstandings, but indications are 
that the dollar is not as free as it was a 
year ago. This is borne out by the fact 
that the outstanding in percent of sales 
has increased in most of the areas re- 
porting.* The country as a whole is ex- 
periencing a reluctance on the part of 
customers to be prompt in their pay- 
ments. (Continued on page 44) 


REFLECTION OF THE CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF THE GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 
WANUARY 1, 1950—JUNE 30, 1950) - PERCENT—INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER CORRESPONDING PERIOD—1949 


NEW 


ENGLAND ATLANTIC CENTRAL 


EAST 
NORTH 


WEST 
NORTH 
CENTRAL 


EAST 


MID SOUTH 


SOUTH 
ATLANTIC CENTRAL 


west 
SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


UNITED 
STATES 
TOTALS 


MOUNTAIN PACIFIC 
STATES STATES 





SALES + 65 


+ 58 +119 + 81 +119 + 97 


+ 61 + 86 +- 64 + 8.4 





NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES + 1.9 


+13 4+ 28 + 30 + 80 + 8.1 


> 6h + 73 + oA OO 





OUTSTANDING + 42 


+109 +163 + 65 +135 + 11.2 


+ 10 +12.1 +185 +129 





OUTSTANDING % OF SALES 2.2 


+ e+ oe oe + tee 8 


— 46 + 31 +114 + 4! 





NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 9.0 


1.7 +173 +15.1 +150 +128 


+235 +354 +204 + 83 & 





NO. METERS DISC. N. P. 2.0 


— 86 + 91 +118 +142 +4 33.5 


is = 1 £Oe + os 





DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING + 09 


55 — 89 + 67 +129 + 9.1 


+ 66 —108 — 22 + 08 





NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF + 15.9 


+246 +202 +11.2 +150 +17.1 


+219 — 04 +333 +219 





NET CHARGE OFF + 07 


+12.1 +230 +457 +209 + 12.3 
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+404 +147 +463 +232 & 
cd 
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Philipps elected by 
New Jersey gas group 


OBERT H. PHILIPPS, JR., general man- 
ager, gas department, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., was elected 
president of New Jersey Gas Association at 
the annual meeting in Spring Lake on Septem- 
ber 8. Approximately 350 delegates attended. 
Halsey D. Polhemus, vice-president, Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 
was elected first vice-president of the associa- 

















tion. The new second vice-president is Vernon 
F. Stanton, general commercial manager, 
South Jersey Gas Co., Atlantic City. Elmer 
A. Smith, managerial assistant, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following directors were elected: 
(three-year term) H. H. Melvin, Cumberland 
County Gas Co., Millville; J. B. Jones, South 
Jersey Gas Co., Bridgeton; J. P. Leinroth, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; L. H. 
Jordan, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Long Branch, and Earl Smith, South Jersey 
Gas Company. Directors elected for two years 
to fill vacancies are W. P. Ford, Salem Gas 
Co., Salem, and W. T. Potter, Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth. 

Eight feature presentations highlighted the 
two meeting sessions. Lewis W. Becker, Jr., 
retiring president, reviewed the association's 
year. Robin D. McNeice, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., then discussed new gas util- 
ization problems and their solution. The job 
of improving public relations was analyzed 
by the next speaker, G. Edward Pendray, 
Pendray and Leibert, New York, N. Y. 

J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric & 


“Silent’’ commercial wins award 


NOVEL radio spot announcement has re- 

ceived a new honor for Portland Gas & 
Coke Co., Portland, Oregon. The radio com- 
mercial was judged the best entry from cities 
over 100,000 by Advertising Association of 
the West, giving the utility a collection of 
awards blanketing the mass media—news- 
papers, billboards, car cards and radio. 

The award, made at the annual convention 
of the Advertising Association of the West, 


was for a one-minute announcement featuring 
“five seconds of silence’ to sell the silence 
of gas refrigeration. 

Quipped a Portland radio columnist, ‘It 
was only five seconds of silence, to be sure, 
but we see in this a great trend toward silent 
commercials of the future.” 

In the Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion’s 1950 contest the Portland utility's ad- 
vertising walked off with two first and two 





Gas Co., was unable 
to attend the meeting 
and his remarks were 
read by Harry A. Sut- 
ton of the same com- 
pany. Mr. Leinroth’s 
survey of the present- 
day sales picture is re- 
printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the 
MONTHLY. Final 
speaker at the morn- 
ing session was Ar- 
thur Secord, Brooklyn 
College, on employee 
training and personnel problems. 

Opening event in the afternoon was 4 
novel “‘singposium” on unaccounted-for gas. 
Hall M. Henry, vice-president, NEGEA Ser. 
ice Corp., Cambridge, Mass., followed with 
valuable information for the delegates during 
his talk on interchangeability of gases. Rob 
Roy MacLeod, vice-president, Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Buffalo, N. Y., as concluding 
speaker, discussed the intriguing subject, 
“Freedom Isn't Free.” 


R. H. Philipps, Jr, 


third-place awards. The firsts were for best 
series of newspaper advertisements presenting 
a public relations subject—rate cuts; and for 
the best billboard, which was on the same 
subject. The thirds were for single newspaper 
advertisement on any subject—radiant gas 
heat, and another billboard. 

Rounding out the honors, the utility's car 
card on briquets was chosen best of the year 
in the Oregon Ad Club’s annual competition. 
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Safety conference 


(Continued from page 20) 


working conditions is the prime require- 
ment of any safety program. Inspection 
of vehicles at regular intervals was also 
stressed. Mr. Schmid described the oper- 
ation of an accident council established 
to review all accidents to determine true 
cause and devise ways to avoid recur- 
rences. 

Conversion of the Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipelines from oil to gas transmis- 
sion presented many problems in safety 
and engineering. B. D. Goodrich, vice- 
president and chief engineer, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, 
La., described various problems encoun- 
tered in this task. 

E. H. Eacker, president, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., offered a strong case 
for the A. G. A: Laboratories, work in 
assuring safety, dependability and effi- 
ciency in gas appliances. He described 
the steps taken in formulating approval 
requirements and praised the efforts of 
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the conference in helping to furnish a 
service to customers which is economical, 
flexible, and above all things safe. (Mr. 
Eacker’s comments are reprinted else- 
where in this issue of the MONTHLY.) 

Interest generated in plans for na- 
tional defense was so great after Mr. 
Wolf's talk that an extra feature was 
added to the program. Charles G. Simp- 
son, Jr., assistant engineer of works, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., made a 
special trip to tell about the reactivated 
plan now being put into effect to guard 
against stoppage, sabotage or other sub- 
versive dangers. 

Working with Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, local and state police, the 
Army and Natural Resources Board, 
Philadelphia Gas Works’ plans are now 
well along. Volunteer patrols have been 
organized and are being trained. Em- 
ployees have been loyalty-checked and 
thumb-printed. Identification systems for 
screening visitors have been set up. Rec- 
ords and maps will be microfilmed and 
placed in safe storage. Underground 
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lines and storage systems present a big 
problem, now it appears that curative 
procedure rather than preventative ac- 
tion is the most that can be expected. 

Reports on statistics compiled by the 
Government or other sources, on deaths 
from poisonous gases are misleading as 
to utility gases, C. George Segeler, 
A. G. A. engineer of utilization, told the 
conference. Only since 1935 has it been 
possible to segregate from the total those 
fatalities due to the use of utility gas. 

An examination of these figures 
showed that, supposedly exclusive of 
suicides, the number of male deaths was 
about twice as great as the number of fe- 
male, Mr. Segeler said. A majority of 
these were in the 45-64 age group. It is 
reasonable to conclude, he added, that a 
great number of fatalities still reported 
as ‘‘accidents’’ attributable to utility gas, 
rightly could be classified as suicides. 


This would improve the industry's fa- - 


tality record. 
Using illustrated charts, Mr. Segeler 
analyzed reported fatalities chronolog- 
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ically and geographically. As might be 
expected the greater number of fatalities 
occurred in areas where manufactured 
gas prevails, since natural gas is non- 
toxic. However, the rate of fatal acci- 
dents is moving upward too rapidly, he 
said. 

D. C. Stewart, safety supervisor, Niag- 
ara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.., 
resented interesting but somewhat 
alarming statistics on safety figures 
within the industry itself. It is true that 
many industries are less hazardous than 
ours, Mr. Stewart said. Yet when the 
frequency and severity rates in the gas in- 
dustry are higher than those in steel, con- 
struction and other industries at Icast 
comparable in hazards to the gas indus- 
try, there is definite need for improve- 
ment in accident prevention work. The 
answer, he declared, is lots of hard work 
by lots of people, intelligently applied. 

Delegates showed great interest in the 
showing of a striking sound-slide film, 
“Add "Em All Up.” This 20-minute fea- 
ture is based on the “Review and Classi- 
fication of 166 Fatal Injuries Within the 
Gas Industry—1938 to 1946.” The film 
was sponsored and prepared by A. G. A. 
Subcommittee on Films, H. T. Jayne, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., chair- 
man. Copies can be purchased from 
A. L. Dowden, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass., at $15 apiece. 

As the final event on the program, 
M. W. Swint, personnel director, Nash- 
ville Gas & Heating Co., representing 
W. H. Ligon, president, gave his im- 
pressions on safety work in a gas com- 
pany. He compared safety work to the 
preparation and cultivation of a garden, 
from the selection of personnel, through 
planting and cultivating the seeds of ac- 
cident prevention and safety, to harvest- 
ing a crop in increased efficiency through- 
out the entire company. Human failure is 
the greatest cause of accidents, he de- 
clared, with mechanical defects and haz- 
ards a lesser cause. Safety should be ad- 
vertised to company employees, Mr. 
Swint said, with frequent changes in the 
advertising to make it more interesting. 

On Wednesday morning, a large 
group of delegates was conducted on a 
field trip to Rockville, Maryland. Guides 
from Washington Gas Light Company 
and various pipeline companies ex- 
plained welding and blasting operations 
on new pipeline construction. The group 
also toured odorization and measuring 
stations. 
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New York employees win McCarter awards 





Daniel M. Driver (second from right) receiving A. G. A. McCarter Medal and Certificate for successful 
resuscitation, from A. R. Collard, manager, substation operation department, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., as E. R. Culp (right) and Edward Toomey (left) watch presentation ceremony 





Astoria gas plant employees of Consolidated Edison display their McCarter awards: Louis Lippert, 
certificate of assistance; Edward Fritz, certificate of recognition; Walter Canning, medal and cer- 
tificate; Robert Rafanelli, certificate of assistance. Bernard Leary, absent, also received medal and 
certificate. Oliver H. Smith (right), manager, gas production, Consolidated Edison, made presentation 





Frank McCafferty, employee in Consolidated Edison's distribution operation department, receiving 
A. G. A. McCarter Medal and Certificate from the company’s assistant vice-president, Mowton L. Waring 
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Large rise in residential customers since 1940 


ESIDENTIAL gas customers for the Amer- 

ican gas industry as a whole have increased 
57.1 percent during the past ten years accord- 
ing to figures just released by Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. The tabulation 
shows that on January 1, 1950 residential gas 
customers (including LP-gas customers) to- 
talled 27,083,000, an increase of 9,848,000 
since January 1, 1940. 

During the same period, residential electric 
customers increased 51.1 percent, or 12,580,- 
400, and on January 1, 1950 totaled 37,179,- 
700. Residential gas utility customers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950 totaled 21,933,000, an increase 
of 33.5 percent over the number served on 
the same date in 1940. 

During the ten-year period the population 
of continental United States rose 18,160,100 
(13.8 percent) and now totals 149,829,400. 

Growth of utility gas customers since 1940 
is shown in the accompanying table, state by 
state, as compared with the growth in popula- 
tion and residential electric customers. 

While not listed in the table, latest esti- 
mates indicate that there are 42,100,000 oc- 
cupied dwelling units in the U. S., 7,246,000 
units or 20.8 percent more than in 1940. 
Today approximately 64 percent of the total 
occupied dwelling units have gas service, com- 























INCREASE 
1950 1940 Actual Pecusil 
es 
Population 149,829,400 131,669,300 18,160,100 + 1338 
Occupied dwellings 42,100,000 34,854,000 7,246,000 + 208 
Residential gas customers 
as of January | 
City 21,933,000 16,435,000 5,498,000 + 335 
LP 5,150,000 800,000 4,350,000 45433 
Total 27,083,000 17,235,000 9,848,000 + 57) 
Residential electric customers 
as of January | 37,179,700 24,599,300 12,580,400 + 51) 
1950 1940 
Residential gas customers ; 
as of January 1—percent City 52% 47% 
of occupied dwellings P 12 a 2'/0 ‘ 
Total 64% 497% 
Residential electric customers 
as of January 1—percent 
of occupied dwellings 88% 71% 





pared with 49 percent in 1940. The forward 
stride of the LP-gas industry is shown by the 
fact that the total of occupied dwelling units 
using LP-gas for residential purposes has 
risen from two to 12 percent since 1940. 


Actual growth of gas service over the past 
ten years as compared with the number of 
dwelling units during the period is shown 
above. Growth of residential gas and electric 
customers is shown in table on page at right. 
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Corrosion 


(Continued from page 26) 





aerated loam. 

Concurrently with the building up of 
the potential difference, there is a de- 
crease in the electolytic resistance of the 
metal surface film and of the soil near 
the bacterial activity. These changes re- 
sult in an accelerated rate of corrosion. 
The anodic corrosion product will be 
found to contain high concentrations of 
ferrous sulfide and of the sulfate reduc- 
ing bacteria. The process proceeds at a 
rapid rate while optimum temperatures 
exist and sulfate is present. Sulfate re- 
ducing bacteria in their metabolic proc- 
esses may also remove polarizing hydro- 
gen from the metal surface and in so 
doing accelerate the corrosion. Corrosion 
in the form of slabbing is then produced. 

The sulfur oxidizing species of bac- 
teria, normally dormant during the wet 
anaerobic period, become active when 
the soil conditions become aerobic as 
the result of seasonal moisture changes. 
This species oxidizes the sulfide to sul- 
fate and produces sulfuric acid which 
lowers the reaction (pH) of the soil, 
causing chemical attack. The sulfates, 
thus regenerated by the oxidizing bac- 
teria, are later utilized by the reducing 
bacteria when the soil again becomes 
anaerobic. There is thus an interplay be- 
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tween these two types of bacteria, each 
functioning in its favorable season. The 
roles of nitrate reducing, iron bacteria 
and other species remain to be clarified 
by further investigation. 

It is found, from field surveys of 
pipelines, that the pipes are most anodic 
in the summer season and may even be 
cathodic in the winter. This variation is 
viewed as evidence that a noble film on 
the metal is partially removed under the 
active spring and summer period and 
allowed to reform during the winter. 
The counts of sulfate reducing bacteria 
are comparatively high in the spring and 
summer and low in the winter. Leak 
frequency on buried pipes shows similar 
variations. The seasonal effect of bac- 
terial changes must be borne in mind 
constantly when interpreting results of 
field electrolysis tests wherein measure- 
ments of pipe-to-soil potentials are made. 

Remedies for preventing bacterial cor- 
rosion may take the form of insulating 
joints to break the “long line”’ electrical 
circuit, pipe coatings, removal of the 
organic soil from the vicinity of the 
pipe, the use of bacterial poisons such 
as the flavine dyes, cathodic protection, 
and the selection of the more resistant 
metals and alloys for parts that cannot 
be coated. Additional investigation is 
required to determine the efficacy of 
some of these measures. 


If insulating coatings are to be ap. 
plied to buried pipes, they should be 
tested to determine their inertness to 
decomposition by soil micro-organisms. 
Coatings containing cellulose or cellulosic 
materials may be particularly vulnerable 
to decomposition. Certain petroleum 
waxes, unless provided with a fungistatic 
inhibitor, likewise may provide organic 
nutrient for soil fungi. Natural rubber 


is vulnerable to rot. Coal tar and asphalt [ 


materials appear to be inert. If consid- 
eration is to be given to the newer syn- 
thetic polymerized plastic materials, 
micro-biological tests should be made to 
determine that the plasticizers and ad- 
hesives incorporated into the material are 
not of -vegetable origin and thus sus- 
ceptible to micro-biological deterioration. 
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The electro-bio-chemical approach to | 
metal corrosion and coating deterioration © 


represents the newer point of view with 
respect to an age-old problem. To obtain 
the most complete concept of what 
causes underground corrosion requires 
the pooling of knowledge from the fields 
of the physical and biological sciences. 
With further contributions from the 
microbiologist, the mechanisms of the 
corrosion processes and fungus deteriora- 


tion will be clarified. Unless the causes. 


of corrosion are understood, protective 
measures taken will be ineffective or in- 
efficient. 
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GROWTH IN RESIDENTIAL GAS UTILITY CUSTOMERS AND RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS, 


BY STATE, COMPARED WITH GROWTH IN POPULATION, 1950-1940 





RESIDENTIAL GAS UTILITY 














RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC 



































POPULATION CUSTOMERS* CUSTOMERS* 
%e %o % 
1950+ 1940 Change 1950+ 1940 Change 1950+ 1940 Change 
Total United States 149,829,400 131,669,300 + 13.8 21,933,000 16,435,000 -+ 33.5 37,179,700 24,599,300 + 51.1 
New England States 9,305,800 8,437,200 + 10.3 1,638,500 1,278,600 -+ 28.1 2,614,000 2,118,400 -+ 23.4 
Connecticut 1,994,800 1,709,200 + 16.7 366,300 284,400 -+ 28.8 557,300 435,900 + 27.9 
Maine 907,200 847,200 + 7.1 43,900 34,500 -+ 27.2 257,800 181,400 -+ 42.1 
Massachusetts 4,711,800 4,316,700 + 9.2 1,000,100 791,600 + 263 1,303,500 1,115,300 + 16.9 
New Hampshire 529,900 491,500 + 78 39,500 31,200 + 26.6 167,300 122,800 -+ 36.2 
Rhode Island 786,300 713,400 -+- 10.2 166,700 119,900 + 39.0 220,500 187,600 + 17.5 
Vermont 375,800 359,200 + 4.46 22,000 17,000 + 29.4 107,600 75,400 + 42.7 
Middle Atlantic States 30,001,100 27,539,500 -+ 89 6,344,300 5,275,600 -+ 20.3 7,901,200 6,493,200 -+ 21.7 
New Jersey 4,821,900 4,160,200 + 15.9 1,123,000 900,500 -+ 24.7 1,322,100 1,051,500 -++ 25.7 
New York 14,743,200 13,479,100 + 9.4 3,434,700 2,867,800 + 19.8 3,966,100 3,364,900 + 17.9 
Pennsylvania 10,436,000 9,900,200 + 5.4 1,786,600 1,507,300 + 18.5 2,613,000 2,076,800 -+ 25.8 
East North Central States 30,267,800 26,626,400 -+ 13.7 5,165,200 4,020,000 + 28.5 8,050,800 5,987,500 + 34.5 
Illinois 8,696,500 7,897,300 + 10.1 1,636,200 1,314,900 + 24.4 2,231,800 1,784,500 + 25.1 
Indiana 3,917,900 3,427,800 + 143 539,500 373,100 + 44.6 1,070,800 737,400 -+ 45.2 
Michigan 6,334,200 5,256,100 + 20.5 1,015,500 734,400 + 38.3 1,695,200 1,207,900 -+ 40.3 
Ohio 7,901,800 6,907,600 + 14.4 1,541,900 1,242,600 + 24.1 2,107,600 1,603,000 + 31.5 
Wisconsin 3,417,400 3,137,600 + 89 432,100 355,000 + 21.7 945,400 654,700 -+ 44.4 
West North Central States 13,983,400 13,517,000 + 3.5 1,684,500 1,226,100 + 37.4 3,553,900 2,297,800 -+ 54.7 
lowa 2,609,700 2,538,300 + 2.8 276,400 185,800 -+ 48.8 699,300 467,200 + 49.7 
Kansas 1,898,500 1,801,000 + 5.4 318,000 220,200 + 44.4 492,400 323,800 -+ 52.1 
Minnesota 2,967,200 2,792,300 + 63 329,000 256,400 -+ 28.3 805,800 478,900 + 68.3 
Missouri 3,924,200 3,784,700 + 3.7 543,900 401,100 + 35.6 977,500 652,500 + 49.8 
Nebraska 1,317,600 1,315,800 + 0.1 160,200 120,000 -+ 33.5 321,800 235,400 -+ 36.7 
North Dakota 616,200 641,900 — 4.0 24,100 18,000 + 33.9 121,800 64,500 + 88.8 
South Dakota 650,000 643,000 + 1.1 32,900 24,600 + 33.7 135,300 75,500 + 79.2 
South Atlantic States 20,972,800 17,823,100 + 17.7 1,482,700 1,037,100 + 43.0 4,454,100 2,153,600 +106.8 
Delaware 316,700 266,500 + 18.8 48,300 30,100 -+ 60.5 82,600 47,800 + 72.8 
D. of C. & Maryland 3,114,900 2,484,300 + 25.4 522,000 408,700 -+ 27.7 690,700 490,400 -+ 40.8 
Florida 2,734,100 1,897,400 + 44.1 162,300 100,300 + 61.8 667,900 287,700 -+132.2 
Georgia 3,418,100 3,123,700 + 9.4 175,500 106,800 + 64.3 673,400 273,900 -+145.9 
Maryland (See District of Columbia) 
No. & So. Carolina 6,142,700 5,471,400 + 12.3 103,100 72,400 + 42.4 1,246,200 480,900 -+159.1 
South Carolina (See North Carolina) = 
Virginia 3,247,800 2,677,800 + 21.3 212,700 129,800 + 63.9 663,700 335,800 -+ 97.6 
West Virginia 1,998,500 1,902,000 + 5.1 258,800 189,000 + 36.9 429,600 237,100 -+ 81.2 
East South Central States 11,436,400 10,778,200 + 6.1 614,200 381,300 -+ 61.1 2,250,200 930,600 +141.8 
Alabama 3,052,400 2,833,000 + 7.7 147,000 77,300 + 90.2 611,100 234,100 -+161.0 
Kentucky 2,931,600 2,845,600 + 3.0 236,900 177,500 + 33.5 583,800 286,700 +103.6 
Mississippi 2,171,800 2,183,800 — 0.5 103,100 50,900 +102.6 368,100 115,000 +220.1 
Tennessee 3,280,600 2,915,800 + 12.5 127,200 75,600 + 68.3 687,200 294,800 +133.1 
West South Central States 14,476,600 13,064,500 + 10.8 1,901,600 1,185,000 + 60.5 3,153,100 1,436,600 +119.5 
Arkansas 1,900,200 1,949,400 — 2.5 133,800 77,300 -+ 73.1 386,100 135,400 -+185.2 
Louisiana 2,669,000 2,363,900 + 12.9 320,200 187,300 -+ 71.0 539,500 249,400 +1163 
Oklahoma 2,230,300 2,336,400 — 4.5 366,300 267,900 + 36.7 515,400 273,000 -+ 88.8 
Texas 7,677,100 6,414,800 + 19.7 1,081,300 652,500 + 65.7 1,712,100 778,800 +119.8 
Mountain States 5,041,800 4,150,100 + 21.5 452,400 254,700 + 77.6 1,211,300 697,600 + 73.6 
Arizona 742,400 499,300 + 48.7 76,800 34,500 -+122.6 169,600 81,300 -+-108.6 
Colorado 1,315,200 1,123,300 + 17.1 147,000 100,900 -+ 45.7 323,300 207,500 + 55.8 
Idaho 586,000 524,900 + 11.6 500 1,400 — 68.8 163,000 97,600 -+ 67.0 
Montana 587,200 559,500 + 5.0 63,600 42,700 + 48.9 148,600 97,400 + 52.6 
Nevada 158,400 110,300 + 43.6 4,400 2,700 + 63.0 38,200 37,800 + 1.1 
New Mexico 677,100 531,800 -+ 27.3 59,200 23,000 -+157.4 129,000 116,800 -+ 10.4 
Utah 686,800 550,300 + 24.8 65,800 26,300 --150.2 174,200 21,000 -+729.5 
Wyoming 288,700 250,700 + 15.2 35,100 23,000 + 52.6 65,400 38,200 -+ 71.2 
Pacific Coast States 14,343,700 9,733,300 + 47.4 2,649,600 1,776,600 -+ 49.1 3,991,100 2,484,000 + 60.7 
California 10,472,300 6,907,400 + 51.6 2,458,700 1,623,800 + 51.4 2,929,400 1,787,900 + 63.8 
Oregon 1,510,100 1,089,700 + 38.6 111,900 87,100 + 28.5 415,400 248,700 + 67.0 
Washington 2,361,300 1,736,200 + 36.0 79,000 65,700 -+ 20.2 646,300 447,400 + 44.5 





Sources: (1) American Gas Association, (2) Bureau of the Census, (3) Edison Electric Institute 
* Customers as of January 1. + Preliminary. 
Note: LP residential gas customers are not included. Total gas residential customers (LP and city) numbered 27,083,000 on January 1, 1950, an increase 
of 57.1 percent over the 17,235,000 served on January 1, 1940. 
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Commercial gas exhibit to be largest at hotel show 


ARGEST single 

exhibit of the 
National Hotel Ex- 
position in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, the week of No- 
vember 6 will be the Association’s Combined 
Commercial Gas Exhibit. As in previous years, 
A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section will sponsor a giant display bringing 
together manufacturers of heavy duty gas 
cooking and allied equipment under the Blue 
Flame banner. 

From a small beginning with only 300 
square feet of exhibit space and one coop- 
erating manufacturer nearly 20 years ago, the 
combined exhibit has grown over the years to 
a point where 4,000 square feet are required 
to accommodate the cooperating manufacturer 
exhibitors. 

The A. G. A. gas area will occupy both 
sides of the aisle along the north wall of the 
main floor, providing an ideal space for visi- 
tors to view the newest in commercial cook- 
ing appliances. An attractive display motif 
has been designed which will set off the dis- 
plays to best advantage. Here visiting com- 
mercial gas men can meet with manufacturers’ 
representatives and discuss problems con- 
cerned with volume cooking in the hotel and 
restaurant field. 

Fourteen manufacturers are cooperating in 
the A. G. A. exhibit for the 1950 Hotel Show: 


a PAR activity 











Commercial Division, Na‘ional Displays C itt 


g space for Combined Gas Coding Exhibit 


at Hotel Show: (Clockwise around table) Al lien, R. E. Mantz, Lewis Barry, New York; M. A. Combs, 
A. G. A.; W. D. Relyea, Newark; E. V. K. Schu't, Newburgh, chairman; Frank J. Drohan, M. H. Douglas, 
E. J. McKeever, New York; J. J. Condon, Chicago; E. J. Horton, Youngwood; W. W. Stake, New York 


American Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Anets- 
berger Brothers, Inc., Northbrook, Ill.; The 
G. S. Blodgett Co.,-Inc., Burlington, Vt.; 
The Cleveland Range Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Duke Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Gas 
Consumers Association, New York, N. Y.; 


New handbook answer to editors’ dreams 


UST about everything that a house organ 

reporter should know is packaged within 
the pages of a new book, “You and Your 
Magazine.” This unusual handbook has been 
prepared and assembled for a single purpose 
—to train company correspondents to do a 
better and more efficient job of reporting 
news. 


“You and Your Magazine’ deals with the 
fundamentals of news gathering, news writ- 
ing, picture taking and style. It is organized 
and thumb-indexed so that a reporter can find 
the answer to a question or solution to a 
problem in a few minutes. In addition to 
text, 21 cartoons and 43 photographs pic- 
torially tell correspondent “how to do it.” 


Kewanee Industrial Washer Corp., Kewanee, 
Ill.; J. C. Pitman & Sons Sales Corp., West 
Lynn, Mass.; Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co, 
Youngwood, Pa.; Savory Equipment, Inc, 
Newark, N. J.; A. O. Smith Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio; The Southern Equipment Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Vulcan-Hart Manufacturing Co., N. Y, 


The author, Pen Woods, is an active com- 
pany magazine editor who is familiar with the 
problems editors have to face in getting the 
right news, properly written, at the right time 
from reporters. Copies are available at $1.25 
each from Pen Woods, 541 N.W. 31 St, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 








Industrial Relations 


(Continued from page 17) 





cating the difficult language elements in cor- 
porate reports; (4) it also demonstrates 
promise as a method for spotting “imper- 
sonalness” in such writing. 


@ Union security provisions—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics recently reported that out 
of every ten union security provisions found 
in collective bargaining agreements, five 
called for the union shop, two for mainte- 
nance of membership, and three for sole 
bargaining rights. This ratio was found in 
a study of 2159 agreements reviewed by the 
Bureau. Of these agreements, which covered 
about four million workers in the United 
States employed in 20 manufacturing and 
eight non-manufacturing plants, 47 percent 
were negotiated by the A.F.L., 40 percent 
by the C.1.0. and 13 percent by independent 
or unaffiliated unions. It was also found 
that about two-thirds of the agreements con- 
tained some “‘check-off” arrangement whereby 
the employer deducts from the worker's pay 
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and remits to the union a sufficient amount to 
cover the workers’ union dues and possibly 
such other items as initiation fees, assessments 
and fines. 


@ Calendar days versus consecutive days— 
In a recent arbitration case the board ruled 
that there is no reason to hold that ‘‘calen- 
dar days” are the same as “consecutive 
days." A clause in the contract between 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., and AFL’s Public Utility Con- 
struction and Gas Appliance Workers, pro- 
vided that pay would be given for “three 
calendar days for a funeral of a member 
of an employee’s family between death and 
burial.”” An employee was absent from a 
Friday, the day after his father died, through 
Tuesday, the day of the funeral. He was 
paid only for Friday since the company con- 
tended that the three calendar days were 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday and that the 
clause should be read to require that the 
calendar days be consecutive. However, the 
majority on the arbitration board held that: 
(1) “the word ‘calendar’ is not synonymous 


with ‘consecutive.’ Nor is such a construc- 
tion necessarily to be read into the nature 
of the subject matter. For various circum- 
stances might arise in the case of a death 
which would make it more advisable for 
the bereaved person to take the time off 
on non-consecutive days . . . (2) It would 
have been a very simple matter for the 
parties to specify ‘consecutive’ days if they 
had so intended. (3) This provision of the 
contract seems to have been designed to 
reimburse an employee for loss of pay due 
to absence incurred for the reasons and 
within the limits set forth in the agreement 
with a maximum of three days.” 


@ Post the news—Many companies have a 
“job bid” system. When an opening occurs 
the details are posted on the bulletin boards 
and employees can ask to be considered. 
Port of New York Authority, however, gets 


away from the undramatic, dry-as-dust “job-: 


bid” phrase. It calls its ‘“‘job-bid” poster: 
Promotion News. Job openings are listed 
weekly. When unexpected openings occur, the 
Promotion New’s comes out on yellow paper. 
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Grab that gremlin 


(Continued from page 23) 


am equally sure that workmen have been 
properly trained on lifting heavy ma- 
terials. There would have been a definite 
decrease in skinned legs and in strained 
backs if following instructions were more 
rigidly practiced. 

Looking and really seeing is fairly 
simple. No driver physically capable of 
driving needs to have a single intersec- 
tion collision. Every meter reader or serv- 
iceman entcring darkened quarters is pro- 
vided with a flashlight. It is just a matter 
of a few seconds more a day to throw that 
beam up and down before crashing 
ahead into the unknown without looking. 

Exercise of a little smagination often 
can save an accident. Look at that frayed 
spot on the extension cord and you can 
see spatks, a short circuit and a useless 
tool. That pencil lying quietly on the 
floor can conjure up a picture of someone 
sailing through the air and a broken bone 
or an injured back. It is obvious what 
will happen to somebody sooner or later 
when that scatter rug is repeatedly given 
to skidding. 

Planning a work operation should be 
second nature. Most of the accident situa- 
tions I have covered can be traced to some 
failure in planning. Certainly the service 
crew working around new construction 
should remove all loose boards in their 
work area. A properly planned job will 
never turn up with a hidden tool so that 
a pipe wrench must be used on a multi- 
sided bolt. Goggles are always ready and 
in good condition on any properly 
planned activity. 

Actually I did not know any more now 
about the actual cause of accidents than I 
did 25 years ago. We have developed 
codes and sets of rules and regulations. 
We have issued volumes of instructions. 
We have provided mechanical safe- 
guards. We have conducted safety meet- 
ings and plastered ‘our bulletin boards 
with safcty posters and messages. Yet 
accidents continue. 

It is true that the accident rate has 
diminished. All of these methods have 
contributed in that reduction, but we find 
the law of diminishing returns at work. 
When the safety movement first began 
it was comparatively easy to bring about 
a reduction in the number of accidents, 
but each year has seen it increasingly 
more difficult to bring about any appre- 
ciable reduction. 

We have about reached the point 
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where we need to delve into the real 
causes of accidents. Why does the hu- 
man mind work as it does? Why don’t 
people really want to prevent accidents ? 
We do not know why they disregard 
safety instructions. We do not know 
when they look they do not see, or why 
when they listen they do not hear. 

There is one element involved that 
may be a partial explanation. The hu- 
man being is by instinct a gambler and 
a chance-taker—the very infrequency of 
accidents leads him to take a chance. 
Millions of street intersections are 
crossed daily without a mishap. We go 
up and down stairs millions of times 
without an injury. 

I am reminded of the father who told 
his four-year old son that if he crossed 
the street he would get hurt. So the little 
fellow in order to test the correctness of 
his father’s viewpoint ran across the 
street and yelled back, “See daddy, I 
didn’t get hurt!” 


That incident shows us that the father 
was very wrong in his instructions. The 
child’s inherent nature prompted him to 
gamble on doing what he wanted to do in 
spite of the dangers. You can readily rec- 
ognize that the father’s instructions 
should have been, “If you cross the 
street often enough without making cer- 
tain that there are no cars coming within 
an unsafe distance you may sooner or 
later be hurt.” 

No doubt there are other factors in- 
volved, but this tendency to gamble when 
the odds are much in one’s favor is 
serious. 

I have merely transplanted the gremlin 
into the industrial pattern. I would only 
transplant him long enough to say that 
he is an evil genius—we must effectively 
clip him out of our scene. If any word 
or visual picture is to remain in our 
minds, let it be hinged on the letters that 
gave our gremlin his name: Follow in- 
structions, Look, Imagine, and Plan. 





Natural gas crossing overcomes obstacles 
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Submarine crossing of Newtown Creek on September 10 completed The Brooklyn Union Gas Company's 
last major link in 1,840-mile pipeline to bring Texas natural gas to the utility. Picture above shows be- 


g g of lly difficult operation—lowering of 370-foot, 100-ton section of 24-inch, gunite-cov- 
ered natural gas pipeline into a trench some ten feet below the hardpan sandy bottom of the creek 
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URT R. BAY has retired as president of 

Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb., 
effective September 1, 1950. He will continue 
as a director. John F. Merriam, executive vice- 
president and director, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Bay as president. 

Mr. Bay has been with Northern Natural 
Gas Company since 1938 when he became 
executive vice-president and director. He be- 
came president in January 1939. Previous to 
that time he was vice-president and general 
manager, Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Com- 
pany. He has served in the natural gas in- 
dustry more than 40 years, including 21 years 
of association with natural gas subsidiaries 
of Cities Service and predecessor companies. 

During World War II, Mr. Bay served as 
chairman of Natural Gas and Natural Gaso- 
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Merriam succeeds Bay at Northern Natural 


line Committee for District No. 2, member 
of the General Committee for District No. 2, 
and member of Petroleum Industry War 
Council, under the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 

He has served on the managing and advi- 
sory committee, and as Chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Section, American Gas Association. 
Mr. Bay is also a member of the executive 
council and past-president, Mid-West Gas 
Association. He is a former director and a 
charter member, Independent Natural Gas 
Association, and during recent years has been 
a member of National Petroleum Council. 

Mr. Merriam has worked for Northern 
Natural Gas Company since its formation in 
1930. He has served as assistant secretary, 
assistant to the president, secretary-treasurer, 


Manz moves up at Consolidated Edison 


TTO W. MANZ, JR. has been appointed 

manager of the system operation depart- 
ment, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. 

Mr. Manz is the latest of several Consoli- 
dated Edison men who have been placed in 
key positions after” acquiring experience 
through the company’s executive development 
program. 

A graduate of University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Manz joined Brooklyn Edison, since ab- 
sorbed into Consolidated Edison, as field 


Manufacturer announces personnel changes 


@ Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut—James W. Smith, Ralston, Neb., has 
succeeded the late Harold Kahler, Okla- 
homa City, as southwestern sales engineer. 

Mr. Smith served as meter superintendent 


for the past ten years at Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Nebraska. Prior to that, 
he had been meter foreman with them for 
eight years and a meter man for the former 
Argus Gas Company of Dodge City. 


Rose heads United Natural and other companies 


OWARD S. ROSE has been elected to 

succeed George E. Welker as president of 
the United Natural Gas Company and the 
following companies, effective September 1: 
Ridgway Natural Gas Co., St. Marys Natural 
Gas Co., Smethport Natural Gas Co., Mercer 
County Gas Co., The Mars Co., and The 
Sylvania Corporation. M. J. Talley has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Rose as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Rose joined National Fuel Gas Com- 
pany and associated companies in 1903. In 
September 1908 he was transferred to Oil 


City, Pa. when the main office of United Nat- 
ural Gas Co., a subsidiary of National Fuel, 
was moved there. Until 1919 when he was 
appointed assistant treasurer, Mr. Rose served 
in various clerical capacities. In 1920 he was 
elected to the boards of directors of United 
Natural Gas and associated companies and in 
1927 was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Talley received his education at Val- 
paraiso University. In 1917 he joined United 
Natural Gas Company and associated com- 
panies. Since that time he has served in the 
accounting department and as assistant secre- 


Commonwealth Natural names chief engineer 


| L. ARMSTRONG has been appointed chief 
. engineer and Robert J. Dunbar, assistant 
chief engineer, Commonwealth Natural Gas 
Corp., Richmond, Virginia. 

Prior to his new appointment, Mr. Arm- 
strong was connected with Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Corporation in Houston, Texas. 
He is a veteran of 30 years experience in all 
phases of the natural gas industry in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. He has 
served with Cities Service Co., Northern Nat- 
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ural Gas Company in Omaha, and Federal 
Power Commission. After joining Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Corporation he held the 
position of superintendent of the Big Inch 
and Little Inch oil lines when they first were 
converted from oil to natural gas. 

Mr. Dunbar was associated with Pittsburgh- 
West Virginia Gas Company for 13 years. 
He attended Salem College and New Mexico 
School of Mines. Later he joined Hope Nat- 








B. R. Bay J. F. Merriam 


vice-president and treasurer. For the past two 
years he was executive vice-president. He has 
been a director of the company since 1946, 

He is a director of American Gas Associa. 
tion, Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America and the Mid-West Gas Association, 


tester. He had advanced to division engineer 
when placed on the executive development 
program. Subsequently, he served in various 
posts in electric production, gas production 
and station construction and shops depatt- 
ment, and as assistant manager of system op- 
eration. 

Since May 1950, he has been chairman of 
the natural gas operations committee of the 
five New York utility companies which will 
receive natural gas through the new Trans. 
continental pipeline. 


Mr. Smith has served on various com- 
mittees of Mid-West Gas School and as 
chairman of the meter section during 1948- 
49. He is the author of two prize-winning 








papers on gas measurement. 


tary and assistant treasurer. In 1945 Mr. Tal- 
ley was elected to the board of directors of 
several companies in the group. 


ee 


Ch 


Other organizational changes in United ~ 


Natural Gas and associated companies include 
the following: 


George F. Gearhart from chief civil engin- & 


eer to superintendent of transmission compres- 
sor stations; Charles E. Williams from chief 


gas dispatcher to superintendent of transmis | 
sion mains, and Donald T. Secor from chief 4 
geologist to superintendent of production and 4 
underground storage. ¢ 





ural Gas Company and 
Geophysical Co., Inc. 
Mr. Dunbar has been 
active in the Appala- 
chian Gas Measure- 
ment short course and 
West Virginia Univer- 
sity extension course 
in petroleum and nat- 


ural gas. L. L. Armstrong 
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Leech advanced to sales manager in Portland 


ROMOTION of A. O. Leech to the posi- 

tion of gas sales manager, has been an- 
nounced by officials of Portland Gas & Coke 
Co., Portland, Oregon. Mr. Leech’s former 
position, commercial and industrial sales man- 
ager, has been filled by G. E. Healy, formerly 
supervisor. 

Mr. Leech, an Oregon State College grad- 
uate engineer who received his master’s degree 
at Cornell, also will have charge of the com- 


Nix takes Westfield post 


ILLIAM H. NIX, JR. previously with 

Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., 
has joined Pennsylvania and Southern Gas 
Company as assistant to Vice-President H. 
Emerson Thomas and as general manager. 

Mr. Nix will make his headquarters in 
Westfield, New Jersey. He has had years of 
experience in utility operations and sales and 
is a member of American Gas Association. 
Mr. Nix replaces George F. Wells, Jr., who 
was transferred recently to Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania. An accelerated sales program will be 
launched under the new general manager. 


pany’s briquet sales. Starting in the utilization 
laboratory in 1921, he successively became 
house heating engineer and supervisor of 
house heating sales. 

Mr. Healy started in residential sales in 
1927 and was supervisor of commercial and 
industrial sales at the time of his promotion. 
He is past-chairman of the Oregon chapters 
of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
and the American Society for Metals. 


Diehl made president of American Meter 


grote of John C. Diehl as president, 
American Meter Co., New York, N. Y.. 
was announced recently. Norton McKean. 
president since 1941 has resigned due to 
poor health. 

Mr. Diehl was educated at Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In 1919 he joined American Meter 
Company as an engineer, and was elected tc 
the post of chief engineer in 1929. In 1934 
Mr. Diehl was made vice-president. 

He is a member of American Gas Associa- 
tion and Gas Appliance Manufacturers 





A. O, Leech 


Association, and is 
the author of numer- 
ous technical articles 


and books on gas 
measurement. Three 
of his books, Meas- 
urement of Gases, 
Natural Gas Hand- 
book, and Natural 


Gas Measurements, 
have won national rec- 
ognition as text books 
on these subjects. 





J. C. Diehl 





Annual reports 


(Continued from page 21) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co., Norfolk, 
Va., first place; New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., second place. 

Southwestern—Gulf States Utilities 
Co., Baton Rouge, La., third place. 

W estern—Citizens Utilities Co., 
Greenwich, Conn., first place; Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
third place. 





In the public utility classification the 
following companies associated with the 
gas industry received “merit award” rat- 
ings for their 1949 annual reports. (First, 
second and third-place winners in this 
field are listed earlier in this article. ) 

Eastern—Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore; Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co. ; The Derby Gas 
& Electric Co., Derby, Conn.; Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Kings County Lighting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Monongahela Power 
Co., Fairmont, West Va.; New England 
Electric System, Boston, Mass.; Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
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N. J.; Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Co., Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Midwestern—Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill.; The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. ; 
The Dayton Power & Light Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Illinois Power Co., De- 
catur, Ill.; Interstate Power Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa; Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Co., Boone, Iowa; Iowa South- 
ern Utilities Co., Centerville, Iowa; 
The. Kansas Power & Light Co., To- 
peka, Kan.; Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Lake 
Superior District Power Co., Ashland, 
Wis.; Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; Michigan Gas & 
Electric Co., Three Rivers, Mich.; 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind.; 
Northern States Power Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Northwestern Public Service 
Co., Huron, S. D.; St. Joseph Light & 
Power Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Evansville, 
Ind.; Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., 
Racine, Wis.; Wisconsin Michigan 
Power Co., Appleton, Wis.; Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Southern—Arkansas Power and Light 


Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Florida Power 
and Light Co., Miami, Fla.; Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Southwestern—Central Arizona Light 
& Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Com- 
munity Public Service Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif.; Southwestern Public 
Service Co., Amarillo, Texas; West 
Texas Utilities Co., Abilene, Texas. 

W estern—California-Pacific Utilities 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; The Mon- 
tana Power Co., Butte, Mont.; Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Pacific Public Service Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Public Service of Col- 
orado, Denver, Colo.; Sierra Pacific 
Power Co., Reno, Nevada. 

In order to qualify for “merit 
awards,” annual reports entered in 
the contest were required to meet all 
Or a major portion of “essential re- 
quirements” for a modernized annual 
report. These requirements applied to 
the excellence of cover design, high- 
lights page, table of contents, clarifica- 
tion of management duties, president's 
letter, reviews of company progress 
and development, income-outgo chart, 
simplified financial statement, back- 
ground statistical comparisons, and 
stockholder information. 
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25 years of service 


(Continued from page 6) 





Testing of gas appliances is conducted in accordance with 
the standards and requirements adopted for each individual 
type of appliance or accessory. Test methods and procedures 
for carrying out the requirements are written as part of the 
requirements texts and serve as instructions to test engincers. 

From the standpoint of safety, completeness of combustion, 
of course, is of utmost importance and is required of all ap- 
pliances tested. Other common tests cover satisfactory opera- 
tion of burners and pilots, safe surface temperatures on 
surrounding building structures, freedom from the escape of 
unburned gas, adcquate strength and provisions for ready 
serviceability and repair. 

In testing appliances, satisfactory performance is required 
while operating on both manufactured and natural gases. 
This permits approval for all gases commonly used in cities 
where major distribution is made. The test gases used are 
representative of those prevailing in service on a national 
scale. To insure that acceptable performance will be obtained 
under varying conditions of use, appliances are tested not 
only at normal city gas pressures, but at others varying from 
50 percent below to 50 percent above normal pressure. 

For liquefied petroleum gases, additional tests using these 
gases are conducted to cover the extremes of pressure condi- 
tions likely to be encountered in service. 

Appliances which have electrical components are checked 
as to the details of construction and operation of such com- 
ponents. All wiring and electrical equipment such as switches, 
transformers and ignition devices must conform with provi- 
sions of the National Electric Code. Wiring is checked to 
determine its suitability under the conditions prevailing in 
service and for adequacy of insulation. 

In testing gas ranges the importance of good combustion 
to the operation of all gas appliances may be illustrated. Good 
combustion involves not only service conditions of the ap- 
pliance itself, but the conditions under which it is likely to be 
used by the customer. 

Pots containing five pounds of water are placed over top 
burners at the time the combustion sample is taken, simulating 
normal cooking operations in the kitchen. Since the range 
well may be subject to much more severe and abnormal 
services by many people, however, a ‘‘wash boiler’’ test is also 
employed. A wash boiler containing 75 pounds of water is 
placed over two top burners. The bottom of the vessel naturally 
sags under this weight so that a large section of the burner 
grates are blocked. Nevertheless design of the grates must be 
such that enough air for proper combustion can circulate 
around the burners. 

The question is sometimes asked if this severe test is not 
in itself sufficient, eliminating the ordinary one. The answer 
is no. Both are needed to test flexibility under varying cooking 
loads and varying operating conditions covering cold and 
hot cycles of the burners and their cooking loads. Top burner 
efficiency is also held above specific minimums for various 
types of burners. 

Safe temperature on walls and floors surrounding a range is 
a very important consideration. Since the closeness of the range 
to the wall and whether or not it is insulated has a direct 
bearing on the matter, three different test conditions are 
employed. Approval may be sought for units intended to be 
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installed either six inches from the wall, one inch, or flush-to. 
the-wall. These are respectively classified as uninsulated, 
insulated and flush-to-wall type ranges. 

In checking wall and floor temperatures specially constructed 
test floors and movable walls are employed. These are equipped 
with means of recording individual temperature measurements 
at six inch intervals over the entire floor and wall area. Side 
walls as well as back walls are checked in those instances 
where they are involved. In no case is a temperature rise of 
more than 90 degrees above room temperature allowed at 
any point on the walls or floor after one hour of operation. 

Automatic ignition or lighting of top burner is another 
most important safety factor. Ignition must be satisfactorily 
accomplished within four seconds of turning on burner valves, 
The valves themselves are subject to on and off life tests in 
which they are run through 10,000 cycles. Ten valves of any 
given make are tested at the same time under elevated tempera- 
ture and operating conditions. All ten valves must success. 
fully pass all performance requirements throughout the 
10,000 cycles. Failure for any reason means disapproval. 

Range oven performance is checked by baking four layer 
cakes at the same time in different positions on the racks, 
Evenly browned cakes, checked by a photo-electric cell or 
“magic eye,” indicate good oven heat distribution throughout 
all parts of the oven. Similar checks of broiler performance are 
made using toast as a test medium. 

Range doors, surface panels and handles are tested for 


temperatures excessively warm to the touch or which may | 


indicate improper insulation or heat leakage. Speed of oven 
heating and thermostatic control of the oven are other im- 
portant considerations. Ovens must reach a temperature of 400 
degrees within a ten minute limit while thermostats have to 
be accurately calibrated to properly indicate correct oven 
temperatures on the dial. 

Strength, durability and resistance to demonstrated service 
failures in the field, easy accessibility for adjustment and 
servicing, elimination of rough edges on doors and parts, well 


built oven racks that will not give way when you pull the | 
piping hot Christmas turkey out to look at it and other 


similar provisions are details incorporated into approved 


ranges. Strength of the entire range is determined by applying | 


the “squeeze test.’ The range is literally squeezed diagonally 
through the middle from upper front to lower rear between 
two heavy iron ‘‘L” shaped beams. With a force of 200 pounds 
applied, the range must not “give” more than a tenth of an 
inch. Construction of doors are checked by the simple ex- 
pedient of merely placing a 25-pound lead weight on the 
outer corner of the door when open. The door must bear this 
load for five minutes without causing damage. Swing type 
doors that open like cupboard doors are subjected to a 100- 
pound load on the top edge. Bases, legs and frames are sub- 
jected to a 300-pound load. In addition they are tested by push- 
ing the whole range across a concrete floor. 

In order to make burners, grates and drip pans easy to 
clean, they are required to be constructed so that they can be 
readily lifted out without unfastening bolts or screws or any 
other kind of fastener. At the same time these parts when in 
place must line up correctly, be properly supported, and so 


constructed that it is impossible to put them back in any other. 


than the correct position. In short, the housewife must not be 
required to be a mechanic as well as a cook. Grates must 
adequately support pots and pans as small as 3-1/4 inches in 
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diameter. Trays must catch anything falling through the grates, 
must not bind or stick, and be of rust-resisting material or 
finish. Linings for ovens, broilers, warming ovens, deep well 
cookers and other heated compartments likewise must be 
rust resisting. Oven and broiler bottoms must be substantial, 
easily removed and replaced, and reinforced to prevent 
warpage. They must also protect floors from direct radiation 
of burner flames when low broilers or utensil drawers are 
withdrawn to their open position. 

Heating equipment represents a large proportion of the 
appliances tested at the Laboratories. With demands for gas 
heating installations reaching new heights, the Laboratories 
are busier than ever with such testing. 

Such points as burner construction, position of pilots, use 
of accessory equipment such as pressure regulators, control 
valves, automatic pilots, limit and fan controls, and details 
of electrical wiring and automatic devices are vitally important. 
These features, common to most heating appliances such as 
furnaces, boilers, floor furnaces, unit haters, attic type fur- 
naces, recessed heaters and duct furnaces, are largely covered 
in construction requirements. 

Approval standards for water heaters were among the 
first to be developed. Today the majority of those sold are of 
the automatic storage type. Testing procedures are concerned 
with evaluating such characteristics as completeness of com- 
bustion, basic tank strength, effectiveness of automatic temper- 
ature and other controls, economical gas consumption, and 
ability to deliver designated quantities of hot water. 

As in the case of other appliances, completeness of com- 
bustion is required at normal, half normal and one and one- 
half times normal gas pressure. In this way gas pressure 


conditions which may be encountered in actual service are 
duplicated and satisfactory performance assured. 

Such gas appliances as clothes dryers, refrigerators and 
incinerators are tested in accordance with individual require- 
ments for them which cover the special functions which these 
appliances perform. These are conducted in addition to tests 
similar to those applied to the various types of equipment 
already described covering combustion, operation of controls, 
and like details. This also is true for hot plates and laundry 
stoves and for hotel and restaurant equipment such as counter 
appliances, deep fat fryers and baking and roasting ovens. 

The Laboratories also test and certify or “‘list’” gas ap- 
pliance accessories—parts such as valves, thermostats, auto- 
matic pilots, and draft hoods. Such items are tested to de- 
termine that they meet appropriate standards and this helps 
to simplify the over-all testing procedures for complete 
appliances. Construction of such listed accessories need not 
be checked when they appear on a complete appliance, but 
only their specific operation and performance on the partic- 
ular appliance being testcd. In practice manufacturers often 
obtain approval of appliances with a number of listed controls. 

Listed accessories bear a distinguishing symbol of the 
letters ‘A. G. A.” They are subjected to rigid tests to insure 
their safety and satisfactory performance under conditions 
such as they may meet in practice. 

The A. G. A. Approval Plan has proved a remarkably 
successful “theme song.” Today approximately 95 percent of 
all gas appliances sold display the A. G. A. Laboratories Ap- 
proval Seal—the blue star in a circle with the words ““Ap- 
proved—Complies with National Safety Requirements.” 





A.G.A. Laboratories 


(Continued from page 9) 





1943 Delivery of automatic oxygen regulators for air- 
craft personnel, developed by the Laboratories, 
started. Development of helium purity meter for 
range finders and regulators for controlling other 
gases carried out. A total of 14 war contracts prose- 
cuted. Study of gas summer air conditioning pub- 
lished along with three domestic research bulletins. 


1944 Second contract for oxygen regulators undertaken. 
Domestic gas research conferences inaugurated and 
held in Cleveland and Los Angeles. 


1945 Following a fire the Laboratories are rebuilt and re- 
equipped. Relaying the cornerstone, J French Rob- 
inson, president of A. G. A. and The East Ohio Gas 
Co., reemphasizes that the Laboratories are dedi- 
cated to the public welfare, a policy which has made 
them a symbol of American free enterprise at its 
best. Army Air Forces General H. H. Arnold com- 
mends Laboratories for “the magnificent coopera- 
tion you gave us through the war years. . . .” 


1946 Laboratories return to peacetime operations. Re- 
search bulletins on interchangeability of gases with 
natural gases and methods of kitchen ventilation 
among those published. 


1947 Testing of central heating equipment leads business 
recovery which exceeds all prewar years. A. F. 
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Bridge, president, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, succeeds George E. Whitwell as chair- 
man, Laboratories Managing Committee. Edwin L. 
Hall succeeds R. M. Conner as director. 


. 


1948 Pacific Coast Branch expanded by purchase of ad- 


joining building. New requirements for ranges 
adopted, the first carried out under a program for 
revision and simplification of requirements. Re- 
search studies published include modulated opera- 
tion of central heating equipment and four studies 
concerning range design. 


Laboratories activities continue to set successive 
new peaks for testing and inspection. Revision of 
requirements continued at an accelerated pace. Re- 
search study on confined space installation of cen- 
tral heating appliances among those published. 
Noppel Committee reviews entire operation of 
Laboratories Approval Plan; commends Labora- 
tories and reaffirms objective of the plan. 


1949 


1950 


Testing of central heating equipment continues 
major activity with alltime new peak in testing and 
inspection activities taking place. Contract placed 
for building large, new addition to Cleveland plant. 
Number of employees reaches 168. Proposed new 
American Standard for installation of gas piping 
and gas appliances in buildings adopted. Require- 
ments for central heating units for confined space 
installations adopted. 
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Safety in city gases___ 


(Continued from page 14) 


quirements covering the complete appli- 
ance. The second are the Listing Require- 
ments covering appurtenances such as 
valves, pilots, thermostats. The third 
are the Installation Requirements. The 
Listing Requirements eliminate the ne- 
cessity for testing appurtenances used 
each time an appliance itself is tested. 
The other two categories are self-ex- 
planatory. 

The number of requirements for defi- 
nite appliances, appurtenances and in- 
stallations has increased as new appli- 
ances have been developed, as the 
acceptance for the various appliances has 
grown, and as the demand for improve- 
ment and acceptability has been indi- 
cated. 

Changes in the requirements are being 
considered constantly. The Approval Re- 
quirements establish minimum or basic 
requirements for installation, perform- 
ance, safe operation and substantial and 
durable construction for the gas-burning 
appliances they cover. The primary ob- 
jective in the preparing of Listing Re- 
quirements should be to insure that ap- 
pliances and accessories will provide a 
high degree of safety, not only initially 
but throughout their reasonable life. 
Since approval requirements are pre- 
pared to the end that they may become 
American Standards, it is necessary that 


they conform to American Standards 
Association procedure and rules. 

Section 101—Part I of ASA proce- 
dure reads in part as follows: “A na- 
tional standard implies a consensus of 
those substantially concerned with its 
scope and provisions. An important func- 
tion of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation is the judicial one of determining 
whether a national consensus has been 
reached.” 

Directly responsible for the initiation, 
follow through, coordination and ap- 
proval of the appliance and installation 
approval program is the A. G. A. Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee, a Sec- 
tional Committee of American Standards 
Association. Chairman of this top com- 
mittee is Clarence H. Waring, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, The Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Under this committee are 25 subcom- 
mittees and assisting Mr. Waring are 
some 250 utility and gas appliance manu- 
facturers’ engineers chosen from a great 
list of experts in their respective fields. 
Supplementing the efforts of these men 
are general interest groups, representing 
U. S. Public Health Service, National 
Bureau of Standards, American Home 
Economics Association, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Master Plumbers 
Association, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and others. 

By drawing up complete construction 
and performance standards for some 25 





different kinds of domestic and com. 
mercial types of gas-burning appliances 
and their accessories, these agencies have 
made possible the enforcement of the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching 
safety program ever enacted by our or 
any other industry. Enforcement agencies 
are American Gas Association’s Labora. 
tories in Cleveland, Ohio, and Los An. 
geles, California. Fortunately, Canadian 
utilities and gas appliance manufacturers 
also are cooperating in this general plan, 
Consequently, we enjoy the advantage 
of a uniformity of purpose not only in 
this country but over the entire North 
American continent. 

American Standard Performance Re- 
quirements for gas-burning equipment 
require that appliances meeting them, 
when properly installed and adjusted, 
must perform safely from the stand. 
points of combustion, insurance against 
leakage, explosion, and fire hazard, 
Moreover, their construction require. 
ments specify that portions such as 
valves, thermostat dials and other items 
which the user is likely to come in con- 
tact with must be within a range of 
temperatures that will prevent accidental 
burns. In addition, other constructional 
features must not present sharp edges 
and must be of a sufficiently rigid and 
durable construction to insure safe and 
efficient performance over a long life. 

Even prior to the initiation of our 
certification program, it was realized that 











Milas E. Smith 


died at his home in Elwood, Ind., August 6, 
1950, of a heart complication. Mr. Smith was 
associated with the gas industry for most of 
his business career. Prior to his retirement 
from active business a few years ago he was 
district manager in Chicago for Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester City, New Jersey. 

Surviving are his widow, one son, Jack 
Smith of Chicago, one brother, two sisters 
and three grandchildren. 


Louis Stotz 


widely known gas industry author and asso- 
ciation executive, died September 4. Author 
of “History of the Gas Industry’’ published 
in 1937, and “Who's Who in the Public 
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Utilities Industry’’ which appeared in 1942, 
he was at work on a revised edition of the 
latter book. 

Mr. Stotz was employed by American Gas 
Association and one of its predecessor asso- 
ciations, National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, for 15 years. He was appointed the first 
permanent secretary of the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association on January 1, 1910. He 
served in that capacity until June 1918 when 
that association and American Gas Institute 
combined to become American Gas Associa- 
tion. Mr. Stotz continued with A. G. A. as 
assistant secretary-manager and secretary of 
the Commercial Section. 

In 1924, Mr. Stotz resigned to become as- 
sistant managing director of “Own Your Own 
Home” Exposition, Inc., which operated an- 
nual expositions in Chicago and New York. 
He became resident manager in Philadelphia 
to conduct an exposition in the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Three years later he 
joined Kerner Incinerator Co. as vice-presi- 
dent of a new subsidiary to manufacture gas- 
fired domestic incinerators. He left that or- 
ganization to engage in writing and other 
activities. He was manager of the Gas In- 


dustry Building at the New York World 
Fair. 

Shortly after graduation from Girard Col- 
lege in Philadelphia Mr. Stotz was employed 
from 1900 to 1903 by the Welsbach Co.,, 
Gloucester, N. J. From 1908 to 1910 he was 
a member of the new business department of 
The United Gas Improvement Company. 


Albert N. Durand 


plant accountant, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., died suddenly on 
August 18 while on vacation. 

Mr. Durand was first employed by Public 
Service Electric Company in 1915 as a book- 
keeper, later entering the public accounting 
field. In February 1924 he was employed by 
Public Service Production Company which was 
subsequently merged with United Engineers 
and Constructors. In October 1934 he was 
employed by Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company as a bookkeeper. He was appointed 
plant accountant in 1940. 


Mr. Durand was a member of the Property © 


Records Committee, American Gas Associa- 
tion, and of the Plant Accounting and Records 
Committee, Edison Eiectric Institute. 
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its scope would prove inadequate unless 
it incorporated standards governing the 
installation of domestic and commercial 
types of gas-burning equipment. This 
fact led to the preparation and adoption 
of standards for the “Installation of Gas 
Piping and Gas Appliances in Build- 
ings.” In preparing these requirements, 
we were assisted by such important agen- 
cies as NFBU, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, in addition to the outstand- 
ing experts on such subjects from within 
our industry. The chairman of this im- 
portant committee, J. H. Eiseman, is 
connected with the Gas Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Not only 
do these standards provide for the proper 
installation of house piping and gas ap- 
pliances connected thereto, but they as- 
sure adequate ventilation and venting 
where necessary to further insure the 
safe utilization of gas. 

This program has made great progress 
in making city gas a very adaptable, sim- 
ply controlled, faithful, efficient, clean, 
safe servant of home and industry and in 
reducing accidental asphyxiations, fire 
and explosions resulting from its im- 
proper or careless use. I want particularly 
to mention the amazingly low annual 
fire losses attributed to the use of city 
gas. These losses are lower for city gas 
than for any other commonly employed 
type of fuel and are only a fraction of 
the fire losses attributed to the use of 
electricity. Naturally, we are very proud 
of our fire loss record. Similarly im- 
portant is the decline from 1927 to the 
present in accidental asphyxiations per 
million consumers. 

National statistics on explosions at- 
tributable in any way to city gas are so in- 
complete that it is certainly impractical, 
if not actually impossible, to make other 
than the most general observations con- 
cerning them. This situation is due to 
many and varied reasons but principally 
to the fact that the exact cause of a large 
percentage of all explosions is unknown. 
Naturally, I am discussing explosions 
which originate on the consumer's prem- 
ises and are due either to defective equip- 
ment, leakage in house piping, or care- 
lessness on the part of the user. This 
much we do know. Most of these un- 
fortunate occurrences are due to causes 
of the latter type. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, we are doing everything 
within our power to protect the consumer 
either against lack of proper knowledge 
or his own carelessness. 

Our industry has more than a million 
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August gas range shipments set record 


OMESTIC gas range shipments during the During the first eight months of 1950, 
month of August 1950 soared to an all- shipments totaled 1,902,900 units or 62.4 per- 
cent greater than during the same period of 
1949. The new total is double the average 
prewar (1936-40) unit shipments for the 
period. 

: , i Shipments of domestic gas ranges for the 
cent greater than the previous high established comparable seven-month period of 1950 were 
in March of this year when the industry 1,584,900 units, an increase of 64.1 percent 
shipped 264,000 units. over the same period of 1949. 


time high of 318,000 units, according to pre- 
|:minary reports from manufacturers. Gas Ap 
pliance Manufacturers Association, in making 
the announcement, noted that this is 20 per- 





dollars invested in its Laboratories. the Bureau of Mines, vegetation surveys 
When the costs of test and annual in- to detect main and service leaks, develop- 
spection fees assessed manufacturers are ment of sound purging practices, the use 
added and the very substantial annual of short wave radio, and rendition of 
research expenditures on which this pro- prompt and efficient service all are part 
gram is based are also included, you ar- and parcel of this complete safety pro- 
rive at a total investment of many mil- gram. 
lions of dollars. In addition to this total The gas industry has in effect the most 
sum is the cost of the services of several complete program of self-regulation in 
hundred manufacturers and utility engi- the consumers’ interest ever enacted by 
neers which is voluntarily assumed by any industry. This program is accom- 
their companies. When all these sums are _ plished by application of literally thou- 
added, you eventually arrive at a grand sands of nationally accepted standards 
total that is really staggering. We all re- prepared by the nation’s outstanding ex- 
gard this as an investment to insure our _ perts in such fields. While the convenient 
consumers’ welfare. We are convinced and economical use of gas is also accom- 
after some 25 years of experience that it plished through these same mediums, the 
is also good business. principal emphasis has always been, and 
This paper would be incomplete with- _ probably always will be, on safety. Hence 
out mention of other things the gas com- for many years it has been our purpose to 
panies individually and as an industry make the use of city gas as safe as is 
do to promote safety in the use of city humanly possible and everyone inter- 
gas. Manhole testing in collaboration ested may rest assured that our industry 
with other utilities and originally with will always continue to work to that end. 


New Jersey man cited for life saving 





Honored by the American Gas Association for an outstanding act of life saving was Norman Meidling, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company. Mr. Meidling received the McCarter Medal on August 10 
from H. W. Nicolson, general superintendent of gas distribution. Left to right are: W. J. Alex- 
ander, safety director; D. K. Howe; Mr. Meidling; Conrad Schuck; Mr. Nicolson, and J. N. Killgore 
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Our sales picture 
(Continued from page 17) 





ice classes has definitely shown, in most 
instances, the value of such classes. They 
should be carried on on a still larger and 
broader scale and their results watched 
closely. 

Special attention should be given to 
the schools. It is important that the do- 
mestic science classrooms be equipped 
with modern gas appliances. 

An excellent replacement program 
is sponsored by the range manufactur- 
ers. If promoted, this program makes 
it easy for the schools to keep their 
equipment up-to-date. Our competitor 
is active in this field and is offering an 
equally attractive program. Compla- 
cency on our part could be fatal. 

It is well known that we are meeting 
keen competition in the residential 
field. This competition is particularly 
strong in the cooking field where the 
electric interests, with all the tremen- 
dous resources at their command, are 
making a concerted effort to convince 
the homemaker that only electric cook- 
ing is automatic and modern, It is sur- 
prising to find that so many of our cus- 
tomers are ignorant of the fact that the 
modern gas range offers automatic 
features second to none. 

This competition is particularly seri- 
ous because the cooking load has al- 
ways been looked upon as our base 
load—the backbone of our business. 

Action is needed by all concerned— 
immediate action which will offer bet- 
ter and more attractive gas ranges, more 
and better advertising and more aggres- 
sive selling. 

In the gas range we have the best 
cooking appliance obtainable based on 
any standard of comparison—depend- 
ability, first cost, operating cost and 
Operating results. We must have our 
customers believe this just as we do. 

One of the arguments used by the 
electric interests, in addition to their 
claim that gas is old-fashioned, is that 
the kitchen is hotter with gas. To 
prove their claim they point to the con- 
stant burning pilots on the gas range. 
To develop the “cold gas range when 
not in use,” American Gas Association 
is sponsoring nationwide field tests be- 
ginning this month. Sixteen makes of 
ranges will be tested by 49 utilities on 
2,200 installations. Eleven different 
types of automatic ignition systems 
will be used. 
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It is important that we overcome this 
pilot problem. If your company is not 
included among the cooperating utili- 
ties I urge that you follow the project 
and aid it in any way you can. 

Most encouraging has been our 
progress in the water heating field. 
Sales of automatic water heaters are 
establishing new highs. The public is 
appreciating more every day that the 
gas-fired automatic water heater with 
its convenience, dependability and 
economy is the best answer to sanita- 
tion problems. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for us to increase our cubic foot 
per residential customer sales. 


Load builder 


No other domestic gas appliance has 
the excellent load characteristics of the 
gas refrigerator. Its load is a particu- 
larly desirable and profitable one but 
its sale has been kept down by lack of 
dealer coverage. It is encouraging to 
see Servel making: a determined effort 
to remedy this situation by setting up 
more dealers. This is sure to benefit the 
gas companies. We should cooperate to 
the fullest extent in the creation of 
more and better sales outlets. 

The gas clothes dryer is a relatively 
new appliance with a big future. Sales 
of gas clothes dryers are increasing and 
will continue to increase, but we have 
a big public acceptance job ahead of us 
which must be done by the gas com- 
panies. Millions of washing machines 
have been sold—each installation rep- 
resents a preferred prospect for a dryer. 

Gas house heating of course has 
gained tremendously in public accept- 
ance. Restrictions on the number of in- 
stallations have unfortunately made it 
impossible for most manufactured gas 
companies to develop this business as 
aggressively as they would like. It is 
hoped that this situation will grow 
better in the near future. In any evalu- 
ation of the house heating business, 
due consideration must be given to its 
collateral advantages with regard to 
the other domestic uses of gas. 

Public interest and acceptance in air 
conditioning has grown rapidly in re- 
cent years. It is said that more air con- 
ditioning tonnage has been installed 
since World War II than in all the 
prewar years. There is little doubt but 
that this interest and acceptance will 
continue to grow at an accelerated 
pace. In the all-year gas air conditioner 





we have a piece of equipment which js 
well past the experimental stage and 
which has performed very well in the 
field. The addition of a balancing sum. 
mer cooling load to the winter heating 
load is a particularly desirable feature 
of this equipment. To my mind this 
business offers one of our great sales 
opportunities for the years just ahead, 

No general discourse on gas sales 
would be complete which did not in. 
clude industrial and commerical sales. 
These two classifications accounted for 
approximately 32 percent of the 1949 
sales for the manufactured gas industry. 

It is somewhat common practice to 
associate industrial sales with commer. 
cial sales and vice versa. This is done 
undoubtedly to distinguish them from 
residential sales and also because they 
were not specifically separated in the 
early records of sales by many gas com- 
panies. They do, however, represent § 
widely different markets and present 
entirely different sales problems and 
should therefore be treated separately, 

Gas sales to industrial customers are 
primarily for industrial heating pro. 
cesses. In the manufacturing of prod- 
ucts there are innumerable operations 
requiring heat but very few that can be 
done only with gas. The use of gas in 
industry is not the result of an un 
solicited demand on the part of indus- 
try for our service but rather the result 
of years of research, development and 
sales promotion on the part of gas F 
companies and manufacturers of indus- 
trial gas burning equipment. 

The decision on the fuel to be used F 
is based on many factors. These in- 
clude the cost of the fuel on a Bu © 
basis, cost of delivery to the plant, cost 7 
of in-plant handling, adaptability to 
job to be done, thermal efficiency, effect 
on the product to be heated, effect on 
production, controllability of the fuel, 
and dependability of supply. 

Our job is to evaluate gas in the light 
of these factors for our customers. We 
must bring the facts to our customers 
if we are to gain “our share’’ of the 
industrial fuel market. To do this we 7 
must be equipped with specially trained f 
sales representatives qualified to dis 7 
cuss the application of fuels to indus 7 
trial heating processes, to interpret the 
use of gas in terms of accomplishment § 
for manufacturers and to aggressively § 
promote the use of gas in the indus 
trial market. These men should be sup- § 
ported by a reasonable amount of pro- 
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motional effort, such as advertising 
and publicity, and by adequate serv- 
ice facilities. 

The present day status of industrial 
gas sales is encouraging. Although we 
have not yet regained the level ob- 
tained during the last war—the present 
level of Public Service is about 75 per- 
cent of the war peak—we have had a 
very substantial growth over the past 
20 years. Present industrial sales for 
Public Service are over 21/4, times those 
sales in 1929, and nearly twice what 
they were in 1940. 

Such accomplishment is justification 
for effort expended. It should spur 
us on to even greater effort and greater 
results. 

Like all other markets the indus- 
trial gas market is not static. There 
are always new fields to cultivate; 
there is always the encroachment of 
competition ; there are constant changes 
being made in production methods. 
All of these call for vigilance on our 
part if we are to maintain and improve 
our industrial sales. With equitable 
rates for our service, an experienced, 
well-informed sales staff and a pur- 
poseful sales program integrated with 
the effort of the industrial equipment 
manufacturers—with all these we can 
expect continued advancement in in- 
dustrial gas sales. 

Gas sales to commercial customers 
are primarily for cooking, baking, 
water heating and space heating. The 
market is found in the commercial es- 
tablishments located on the streets and 
highways throughout the territories we 
serve. While many of the uses for gas 
in this market are similar to domestic 
uses, the appliances used are specially 
designed and the operations require 
gas in greater quantities. 

Gas sales in the commercial field 
have shown a substantial gain over the 
past 20 years—approximately 57 per- 
cent for Public Service. The rise has 
been fairly constant, although eco- 
nomic depressions and peaks have had 
their effect. 

On the whole, commercial gas sales 
tepresent substantial, sound desirable 
load. Generally speaking, no business 
is more profitable to the gas company. 
Like other loads however, it is subject 
to competition from other services and 
cannot be allowed to go without at- 
tention. As a matter of fact the inroads 
of electricity in the commercial cook- 
ing field have reached a most serious 
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stage in some parts of the country. 

The electric approach to the commer- 
cial cooking field has been through the 
smaller or counter cooking appliances 
such as coffeemakers, griddles, toasters, 
grills, waffle bakers and food warmers. 
Using these as the entering wedge, our 
competitors move next to attack the 
heavy duty load in the kitchen. Today 
they are going all out to obtain this 
desirable business. It is largely a de- 
fensive battle as far as the gas industry 
is concerned since most of the commer- 
cial cooking done in heavy duty ranges 
is now done with gas equipment. 

We must maintain and increase this 
valuable load for the gas industry. All 
concerned—the gas companies and the 
manufacturers of commercial cooking 
equipment in cooperation with their 
dealers—must meet this all-out electric 
sales effort. This means adequate cover- 
age, by competent representatives, of 
all commercial cooking customers. 
Modern, efficient equipment must re- 
place obsolete and inefficient appli- 
ances, All equipment must be properly 
adjusted to give satisfactory and eco- 
nomical service. Every possible improve- 
ment in design, performance, and ap- 
pearance must be incorporated in this 
equipment to keep it “tops” in the 
commercial cooking field. 

Another phase of the commercial 
market which merits our attention is 
the market for automatic gas water 
heaters. 

Special emphasis has always been di- 
rected to the value of hot water in the 
matter of cleanliness and good health. 
Codes and regulations have been 
adopted by governing bodies but com- 
pliance with them too often has not 
been enforced. Considerable impetus 
to the sanitation movement was given 
during World War II. The mobiliza- 
tion of large numbers of men in mili- 
tary camps and the mass movements 
of civilians focused attention by all on 
the need for safe-guarding health. 
Strict sanitary methods were enforced 
in military camps and a much closer 
watch was maintained in commercial 
establishments by local authorities. As 
a result, the need for 180 degree water 
for dish washing in commercial eating 
establishments is now well recognized. 
There is a much improved market for 
automatic gas water heaters in this 
field. We should not fail to capitalize 
on this trend. 

There is still a need for a small ca- 


pacity low-priced heater which can be 
used by the many miscellaneous stores 
and shops that have no need for hot 
water other than hand washing and 
janitor service. A great many more of 
these establishments could undoubtedly 
be sold if a suitable small capacity 
heater were made available at a reason- 
able price. 

Other commercial markets include 
the retail bake shop, barber and beauty 
shops, tailor shops, schools and insti- 
tutions. To obtain maximum results, 
these markets must be included in our 
sales programs and receive their share 
of our sales promotional efforts and 
direct sales contacts. 

Through A. G. A. the industry is 
supporting effective programs in sales 
promotion, advertising and research. 
These programs have received the sup- 
port of most gas companies. They are 
well planned and have been most effec- 
tive. They merit generous support and 
cooperation. Maximum benefits from 
them can come to you only if you will 
study them and tie in with them—full 
effectiveness can only come by full co- 
operation at all levels. 

The sale of gas and gas appliances 
is not only the job of the sales depart- 
ment—it is every employee’s job 
whether he be in the sales, commercial 
or operating end of the business. 

No employee of our companies, no 
matter how high or humble his station, 
can divorce himself from the responsi- 
bility of selling the public through 
good public relations. Never was good 
public relations as important to our in- 
dustry as it is today. 

With an indicated change in the na- 
tion’s economy and with natural gas 
either here or in the offing, this is an 
excellent time to take stock of our 
position. It has been pointed out that 
we are in a keen competitive situation, 
in a period of very high industrial ac- 
tivity, record personal incomes and 
buying by the public. We are entering 
a period with an increasing trend to- 
ward a war economy and the restric- 
tions that come with it. The introduc- 
tion of natural gas will bring with it 
increased capacities and reduced costs 
but also increased operating and pub- 
lic relation problems. 

All in all, the period just ahead is 
not going to be an easy one. It will call 
for clear thinking, bold action, and the 
mobilization of all our resources. But 
it will be a period of great possibilities. 
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Gas companies 


Waynesboro Gas Co., Oxford, Pa. 
(Charles E. Martin, general manager ) 


Service companies 


Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
(Winsor Martin, secretary) 


Manufacturer companies 


Agricola Furnace Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
(C. Ackerson, vice-president ) 

Balon Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(A. J. Balon) 

Beacon Brass Co., Inc., Waltham, Mass. 
(Maurice Feinberg, treasurer) 

Belmont Engineering Co., Belmont, 

York 

(D. M. Waters, engineer) 

Domestic Engineering Co., Chicago, III. 
(C. L. Staples, managing editor) 


Domestic Water Heater Co., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
(Pete Marani) 
Herbster Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
(W. L. Schmiler; president) 
a. 2. 
nooga, Tenn. 
(William H. Jackson, vice-president) 


S. H. Leggitt Company, Inc., Marshall, Mich. 


(S. H. Leggitt, president) 
Maxwell Heat Inc., Denver, Colo. 
(Max A. Heller, secretary-treasurer ) 
Modern Metal Products Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
(J. R. Nason, vice-president) 
Royce L. Parker, Inc., Addison, Ill. 
(Royce L. Parker, president) 
The Sands Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
(Merrill D. Sands, vice-president) 
Edwin A. Scott Publishing Co., New York, 
N. Y. 
(Charles H. Burkhardt, associate editor ) 
Siemon & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
(Richard H. Siemon, president) 


Individual members 


G. W. Abernathy, Pacific Pipeline Construc- 
tion Co., Montebello, Calif. 

J. D. Abernathy, Jr., Gas Light Company of 
Columbus, Columbus, Ga. 

Roy E. Adams, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

George B. Adcock, Chain Store Age, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fred C. Armbruster, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., Springfield, III. 

Charles A. Ashby, Jr., Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. R. E. Austin, “Norwalk Valve Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roy W. Barhydt, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Orville W. Barnett, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Dallas, Texas 
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New 


Jackson Manufacturing Co., Chatta- 


Arthur Barrowclough, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Pompton Lakes, N. J. 

John R. Beccia, The Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Harold C. Burgan, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


John Campbell, Hamilton By Product Coke 
Ovens, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

William R. Carlyon, Consumers Power Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Cyril T. Chapman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel E. Claney, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Howard L. Clary, Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, III. 

Thomas L. Connor, Peoples Gas & Electric 
Co., Mason City, Iowa 

John H. Conroy, Barret Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Houston, Texas 

Donald A. Cozzens, Queens Borough Gas Co., 
Rockaway Park, N. Y. 

George Cruickshank, Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Marshall S. David, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Ben King Duffy, General American Trans- 
portation Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John L. Ewald, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


John G. Fleming, The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

H. F. Foster, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 

R. C. Frederick, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. 

M. H. Freedman, Columbia Steel Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Marvin F. French, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Edwin Fulton, Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 


Tom Gibbons, American Stove Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

E. Roy Gilpin, Reid & Priest, New York, 
N. Y. 

George T. Glidewell, St. Augustine Gas Co., 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

John Dudley Green, Jr., Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. L. Griffith, Union Securities Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Paul C. Grimes, The G. S. Blodgett Co. Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ingersoll Rand Co., 


Butane Gas Co., 


William N. Hall, De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

J. B. Hancock, Citizens Gas Co., Tuscola, 
Ill. 

Donald J. Hendrickson, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John B. Henkels, Jr., Henkels & McCoy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank H. Hughes, American Natural Gas 
Service Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Frank M. Johnson, Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Luther B. Jordan, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Edward J. Kanker, Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, III. 
S. J. Katz, Koppers Company 

Francisco, Calif. 


Inc., San 





Arthur P. Kelly, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

T. J. Kelly, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Paul R. Kennedy, Servel, Inc., Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Willis M. Kimball, The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ralph F. Koebbeman, Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Charles E. Kunberger, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


David J. Lavelle, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. Reid Lavender, Grand Home Appliance 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Samuel H. Leggitt, S. H. Leggitt Company 
Inc., Marshall, Mich. ; 

L. R. Louis, General American Transports. 
tion Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Kenneth R. MacDonald, Michigan-Wisconsig 
Pipe Line Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Charles L. MacLauchlin, New Bedford Gas 
& Edison Light Co., New Bedford, Mass, 
Walter S. Mangs, Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 
Roy A. Marasco, Gas Consumers Service, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winsor Martin, Pioneer Service & Engineer. 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Elmer O. Mattocks, American 
Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Herman Miller, Consolidated Gas 

Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Walter de Almeida Motta, Comp. Siderur. 
gica Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 


Petroleum 


James F. Olsen, General American Trans. 
portation Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

Stanley Owens, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., Houston, Texas 


Dale Parker, The Columbia Gas System, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sully C. Pecot, New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Ted S. Penfold, Southern California Gas Co, 
Compton, Calif. 

Dewitt Pike, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Irving Pollitt, 
Light Co., Long Branch, N. J. 

Benjamin O. Poole, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Camden, N. J. 

Cecil B. Porter, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., Houston, Texas 

William T. Potter, Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Fred C. Rauffus, George R. Darche Associates, | 


New York, N. Y. 

Earl Charles Ray, The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Charles H. Rippe, Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

Julian C. Robbins, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

William F. Rowe, Long Island Lighting ©, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


T. R. Salm, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. : 

Frank P. Saponaro, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., Shreveport, La. 

George Schlatter, Western Stove Company, 
Inc., Culver City, Calif. 
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Frank H. Schneider, Florence Stove Co., 
Gardner, Mass. 

Fli Shapiro, Dearborn Stove Co., Dallas. 

Patrick H. Sharpe, Brule Incinerator Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

James Albert Slater, Koppers Company Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William F. Smiley, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Donald K. Smith, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Daniel J. Sullivan, Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Milton R. Tanner, Southern California Gas 
Co., Taft, Calif. 

William R. Teller, Bryant Heater Division 
—A. G. E., Cleveland, Ohio 

John B. Thorn, Commonwealth Natural Gas 
Corp., Richmond, Va. 


Frank W. Thompson, American Natural Gas 
Service Co., Detroit Mich. 

Lee J. Thompson, San Diego Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 

John J. Tishaus, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ronald M. White, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Charles E. Wilcox, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Leslie F. Willmott, United States Bureau of 
Mines, #25 Ordonia, Louisiana, Mo. 

William L. Wood, The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cheves L. Wray, Calray Sales & Services, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dennis K. Yorath, Northwestern Utilities, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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tising is cheap (due to a high tax rate) 
is of no importance. Lots of business 
transactions were cheap in World War 
II, yet commonplace. For example, many 
firms elected to hold tight to idle sales 
staffs so as to have them ready for selling 
in a brighter postwar year; yet no one 
disputed the deduction of the expenses. 
Even if made to secure business in the 
future, advertising and idle sales staffs 
are the usual steps that a prudent busi- 
nessman would undertake for his own 
protection. 

(3) Assume that a plant has nothing 
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to sell at all. Let’s say all of its output 
is devoted to the war. Everyone con- 
nected with a business knows that in a 
war era, advertising is nothing more 
than an insurance expense. Common- 
sense stimulates the cost; business rea- 
sons that its assets owned must be pro- 
tected so that when sales can again be 
made there will be some chance of effect- 
ing them. 

So advertising here is exactly like the 
cost of paying watchmen in idle plants, 
oiling idle machinery to keep it from 
rusting, cleaning it to eliminate filth that 
would destroy intricate mechanisms. All 
of these, and advertising, are merely an 
incident to maintain, protect and insure 
the ability of an organization at some 
later date to pick up its course; then 
again it can go forward on normal, 
peacetime paths. Nothing new is added 
by these things, nor by advertising. All 
are only an effort to hold what is owned 
for future service. And so even if a 
plant is on all-out war work, advertis- 
ing, like oiling and cleaning, is a usual, 
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ordinary and necessary expense of an 
industry which has diverted itself to 
other channels. It is nothing more than 
the cost of preserving our industrial 
facilities. As such it will always with- 
stand any possible charge that might im- 
pugn tax deductibility. 

(4) What about the brand-new, war- 
built, government-financed plant that 
proposed to advertise? Assume that ad- 
vertising was incurred in World War II 
by a company as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense to secure a market for sales 
it hoped to get when it got finished with 
war contracts. There the Treasury gave 
us this single test: Is the cost that which 
any prudent businessman in the same 
conditions would spend to get his future 
market ? 


Investment protection 


Plant and inventory investment must 
have the fullest protection from injury. 
It must be able to serve a useful, profit- 
able purpose in peacetime. Obviously a 
prudent investor will naturally turn to 
advertising to attract business in a later 
year. Failing that, the investment would 
become dry rot at the war’s end. 

Here then, too, we had full Treasury 
approval of any sensible protection 
sought by the advertiser. He was entitled 
to a full deduction for any amount that a 
cautious businessman would normally 
incur to shelter and safeguard his in- 
vestment, with or without high tax rates. 

Some 30 years of my experience with 
advertising deductions tells me that my 
government will always O.K. the tax 
cost—if good business sense dictates it. 


—Printers’ Ink, September 8, 1950 


1950 
OCTOBER 


2-6 °A. G. A. Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J.; GAMA Exposi- 
tion of Gas Appliances and Equip- 
ment, auditorium, Atlantic City 

4-5 *Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, Dallas, Texas 


23-27 *National Metal Exposition, Amphi- 


theatre, Chicago, Ill. (A. G. A. will 
exhibit) 


NOVEMBER 


6-10 *National Hotel Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
(A. G. A. will exhibit) 

8-10 *Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
gas and electric section convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

8-10 *School Food Service wry” and 
Exhibit, Kansas City, Mo. (A. G. A. 
will exhibit) 

9-10 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
annual meeting, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

17-18 *New Jersey Utilities Association, 
annual meeting, Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. 

27-28 *Joint A.G.A..SGA Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, New Orleans, La. 


1951 
JANUARY 


3-5 °A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 


Mid-West Gas Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Neb. 

*GAMA, annual _ meeting, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
*New England Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston 


APRIL 


eA. G. A. Sales Conference on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Gas, Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
eA. G. A. Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Residential Gas 
Section, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

10-12 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

16-18 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

23-25 *Southern Gas Association, Biloxi, 

iss. 

23-25 *National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 


The 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Draftsman—experienced in structural design, 
drainage, reinforced concrete, architectural, 
topographic maps, statistical charts and patent 
drawings. Some college training at George 
Washington University. Desires to locate near 
New York. 1652. 


Gas Utilization Engineer—Diversified experi- 
ence in all phases of utilization including 
combustion, interchangeability, appliance de- 
velopment, testing, installation and servicing, 
furnace design and industrial consultation. 
Familiar with gas utility operations, sales 
planning and promotion. Willing to relocate 
and travel. 1 


Engineer—25 years’ experience in appliance de- 
velopment field with utility and apumenes 
manufacturers. Thorough knowledge of A.G.A. 
Laboratory procedures. Presently working with 
gas heaters, ranges, and combinations as well 
as oil heaters and ranges. Previous experience 
in gas and electric refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning fields. 1654. 


B.S. in Forestry, would like a position in forestry 
and/or gas detection work. Experience in de- 
tection work. Graduate work in Chemistry. Vet- 
eran. (25) 

Operating Executive—First class education. 12 
years’ all phases manufactured gas. Labor tela- 
tions and contract negotiations. Five years’ re- 
search and development during war. At present 
in charge very large blue gas plant making syn- 
thesis gas for chemical processing. Excellent 
reason for making change. Eastern location. 


Experienced Research and Forecast Economist 
with ability to organize or implement economic 
or statistical progrant. College graduate, (B.C.S 
degree) with 16 years experience. 

Gas Sales and Promotion—Diversified experience 
in all phases of gas sales, fuel estimates, layout 
and design of equipment, installation and serv- 
icing including the training and supervision of 


men for Industrial, Commercial and House- 
heating. Many years’ experience. Northwest or 
West preferred. Can arrange for interview at 
Gas Convention, Atlantic City. 

Accountant—Over 20 years’ experience public 
utilities, individual and consolidated compan- 
ies. Auditing, financial accounting, taxes, 
original cost of plant, writing and reviewing 
reports and general accounting. Available for 
New York City or 300 miles radius. 1659 

Executive—Ex Colonel—World War II. Previ- 
ously Executive Vice President Public Utili- 
ties Holding Company and subsidiaries with 
fifteen years’ previous experience in banking, 
brokerage and Cenetal ee, Experienced 
in dealing with S R.F.C., State Commis- 
sions, City + orcerandin Banks and Under- 
writers, Refinancing and Public Utility man- 
agement. 1660. 

M. A. Columbia, Nine years’ experience with 
public utility regulatory agency, desires loca- 
tion Metropolitan New York area. Qualified to 
perform all phases of Rate, Tariff and Cost of 
service work, develop supply and requirement 
data, and prepare exhibits in connection with 
rate proceedings. (35). 5 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Nationally known organization has vacancy for 
a personable appliance engineer with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of A. A. Requirements 
governing cooking and. heating appliances. A 
minimum of five years’ of manufacturer experi- 
ence is necessary and some A. G. A. Laboratory 
experience is preferred. Ability to work with 
a sales department is essential. Location: 
eastern seaboard with some travel involved. 
Write stating personal history, previous ex- 
perience, salary expected and enclose small 
photo. 0586. 

Sales Vice President wanted for leading oil 
burner manufacturer entering central gas heat- 


ing field. Must be able to assume responsibility 
in developing product line and sales organiza. 
tion. Important for candidate to have successfy! 
record in gas heating field. Adequate salary 
commensurate with responsibilities. Please 
send record. Replies confidential. 


Experienced Rate Man, by large natural gas in. 
scale ipe line company located in the 
Middle West. Must be accurate, have a pleasing 
caseanaliig and get-along ability. In reply state 
education, experience, age and salary required, 


Plant Manager for Furnace Manufacturer. Ex. 
perience in design, engineering, testing and 
servicing of gas, coal and oil fired furnaces es. 
sential. To be in complete charge of all phases 
of plant activity. Located in Pennsylvania, 
Write for appointment stating in detail pon ex. 
perience, education, references and salary ex. 
pected. 


Young man, engineering background and experi. 
enced in distribution, construction and mainte. 
nance, familiar with transmission and measure. 
ment wanted by natural gas pipe line and dis. 
tributing company located in Virginia. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. 0590 


Vice-President, Operations, National utility— 
Wanted a man thoroughly familiar with public 
utility operations covering electricity, gas, 
water and telephone, including engineering 
and construction pertaining to such work. Job 
requires sufficient experience, knowledge and 
background to handle all of the operating prob. 
lems of a diversified utilities company where 
business management is the prime essential. 
Must be technically proficient, experienced and 
qualified; a good administrator, responsible, 
ambitious, aggressive, willing to have his 
achievements determine his compensation 
level. For such a man in the 38-48 age bracket 
a good job with extraordinary opportunities is 
available. Location administrative office near 
but not in New York City. In reply, please 
submit resume of experience and salary de- 


sired. 0591. 





Collection experience 
(Continued from page 27) 

In all areas except New England and 
the Middle Atlantic sections the num- 
ber of discontinue notices reporting com- 
panies have had to send their customers 
has increased. There is always room for 
improvement here. Credit men should 
exercise all their ingenuity in devising 
ways and means of getting customers to 
pay their bills so that the companies’ 
territories will not be flooded with dis- 
continue notices. 

Also interesting is the fact that the 
number of meters discontinued for non- 
payment has increased in nearly every 
section. For the Pacific states, the 
rise—38.8 percent—established a new 
high. This is direct evidence that it is 
harder to collect utility bills than before. 
Obviously, utilities should keep close 
check on their accounts and do every- 
thing possible to collect before having to 
discontinue service. 

In spite of a slight increase in the 
amount of deposit outstanding for the 
whole country the trend is toward lower 
deposit protection. The survey indicates 
a wide diversity of thinking on this sub- 
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ject, but many companies have adopted 
a no deposit policy on domestic accounts. 
These companies are holding their com- 
mercial and industrial deposits to a mini- 
mum. Deposits as a means of protection 
against loss appear to be yielding to a 
closer collection follow up as a means of 
accomplishing the same end. 

With one small exception, the entire 
country is experiencing an increase in 
the number of accounts charged off. A 
fact that really hurts is that every sec- 
tion reports an increase in the net charge 
off. It is true that the increase in net 
charge off is not as great as it was in for- 
mer reports, but this is an accumulative 
increase. Moreover, net losses have been 
rising ever since the first ‘Credit Pic- 
ture” was published in the MONTHLY in 
May 1949. 

In spite of the fact that the industry is 
doing a larger volume of business and 
hence must expect to lose more, there are 
undeniable indications that the average 
customer is finding it more difficult to 
meet his obligations. Reduction in family 
income through less overtime and fewer 
members of the family working, together 
with recent increases in utility rates, help 


to make utility bills a larger percentage 
of the family budget than a few years ago. 

It is possible that the current increase 
in defense and military activity will 
sharply increase payrolls and employ- 
ment. Increased industrial activity to- 
gether with recent expansions in gas and 
electric plants undoubtedly will lead to 
further increases in utility sales. 

Credit men would do well to review 
their credit policies and procedures so 
that their companies can take full ad- 
vantage of the anticipated increases in 
business. The “Credit Picture’ reveals 
no cause for alarm; however, the wise 
credit man will take careful note of the 
way the wind is blowing and keep his 
powder dry. 


Regions given in the “Credit Picture” are 
broken down as follows: New England States— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont; Mid-Atlantic 
—New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania; 
East North Central—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin; West North Central— 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota; South Atlantic 
—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Virginia and West Virginia; East South Central ; 


—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see; West South Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas; Mountain States—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming; Pacific States—California, 
Oregon and Washington. 
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A.G.A. 
Advisory 
Council 


WALTER C. BECKJORD... .Cincinnati, Ohio 
EVERETT J. BOOTHBY. .Washington, D. c. 


JAMES A. BROWN......-- Jackson, Mich. 
w. M. CHAMBERLAIN . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
LYMAN L. DYER.......+.00- Dallas, Texas 
KARL EMMERLING....... Cleveland, Ohio 
§ T, FRANCK... 2.05065 Milwaukee, Wisc. 
OS”. nee er Detroit, Mich. 
¢.§. GOLDSMITH........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MMMM 6. 3.0.6.6505 aces Jackson, Mich. 
RH. HARGROVE......... Shreveport, La. 
Oe ARVET «055 .cicc Cleveland, Ohio 
MR SRCOBS «4.5.0 0.00: Los Angeles, Calif. 
L. & KNOWLTON....... Providence, R. |. 
Roe MARILLION. cc cicweas Cleveland, Ohio 
W. F. MCCONNOR......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NORTON McKEAN......... Albany, N. Y. 
BPEL sc cscn cece New York, N. Y. 
PED... sie cciesies aces Detroit, Mich. 
PPCPMEEP Es cc cc cece Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF...... Washington, D. C. 
ME 6s cdsicesaaceee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HUDSON W. REED...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
yy 9 4 Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW...Greensburg, Pa. 
Were MOCRWVELE 6 vc secees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We re RUDOLPH... ccs08 Newark, N. J. 
HERMAN RUSSELL........ Rochester, N. Y. 
LOUIS B. SCHIESZ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
ME PONE <p 0ccicleawes Burlington, N. J. 
i) 2 (| 2 Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES A. TATTERSALL. .Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ss eee Toronto, Canada 
dH. WARDEN.......... New York, N. Y. 
EW WOAIMINS. ccs ccse. New York, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS....... Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAR COMMITTEE 


Chairman—E. J. Boothby, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Chairman—Frank H. Lerch, Jr., Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., New York, N. Y. 


Associated organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Frederic O. Hess, Selas Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Hugh G. Smith, The Consumers’ Gas 
Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—John L. Arnold, Albany, Ga., Gas De- 
partment. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, III. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—C. K. Graham, Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind. 


MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Glenn T. Swisher, The Potomac Edison 
Co., Frederick, Md. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Box 338, Fred- 
erick, Md. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Henry Tuttle, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. Leier, Columbia South Carolina 
Electrical Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


MID-WEST GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. J. Reimers, Minnesota Valley Gas 
Co., St. Peter, Minn. 

Sec.-Tr.—Harold E. Peckham, Northern States 
Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Pres.—Robert W. Otto, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Gen. Counsel—Wm. H. Allen, 101 W. High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Pres.—George H. Smith, Port Colborne— 
Welland Gas & Oil Co., Port Colborne, 
Ontario. 

Sec.—Joseph McKee, United Gas and Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—John A. Hiller, Portland Gas Light 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Exec.-Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Robert H. Philipps, Jr., Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—Elmer A. Smith, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—D. W. Reeves, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—E. G. Lawson, Pacific Public Service 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION 
Pres.—Thomas S. Lever, Jr., The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Valley Gas 

Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA NATURAL GAS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Irving K. Peck, The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—C. H. Horne, Alabama Gas Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Man. Dir.—Robert R. Suttle, 1922 M & W 
Tower, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Alfred Gruhl, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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